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EARLY LETTERS 


OF 


Robert Schumann. 
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CRIBNER & WELFORD, of New York, are the 
American publishers of the “Early Letters of 
Robert Schumann,” originally published by his wife, 
and translated by May Herbert. The volume belongs 
to the famous Bohn’s Standard Library, which is suffi- 
cient warranty for its being typographically correct, and 
the two prefaces in it are respectively by George Grove 
and Clara Schumann. The latter, after briefly towch- 
ing on some points of Schumann's character, says 
“As an entire collection of Schumann’s letters could 
not but be imperfect at present, I have restricted my- 
self to those of his youth. They enable us to follow 
the entire development of his character, and give a 
complete picture of the short period between his eigh- 
teenth and his thirtieth year.” 

A foot note, however, informs us that a second 
volume, edited by F. G. Jensen, containing the corre- 
spondence from 1828-54, has been published. 

Robert Schumann is a name that is endeared to all 
music lovers, and these letters throw many side lights 
on his secretive but eminently poetical nature. He was 
perhaps the most subjective of all our modern tone 
poets. Certainly no other composer has stamped him- 
self on every note that has issued from his artistic 
workshop. Caught in the swirl of the romantic move- 
ment, Schumann became its most eager advocate, and 
we find him, pen in hand, always ready to do battle for 
his beloved ideas. No warmer warrior ever crossed 
swords in this'bloodless battle than he, and he was, like 
Richard Wagner, always in the thick of the fight, a 
doughty antagonist, but a fair one, nevertheless. 

The first letter in this volume is addressed to his 
friend Flechsig at Leipsic, and is dated Zwickau (his 
native town), July, 1827. It is full of that charming 
sentiment that pervades so much of his early music, and 
is, of course, saturated with Jean Paul Richter from be- 
ginning to end. “Der Einzige,” as the Germans de- 
lighted in calling Richter, exercised a powerful sway 
over Schumann’s mind, and all of these early letters and 
his music of the same period were greatly influenced by 
the romanticism that may be found in Richter’s prose. 
The intellectual youth of Germany at this time were as 
much affected by Jean Paul’s writings as were their 
British brethren by Byron. Indeed it ran a course akin 
to Byronism in the affections of the then rising genera- 
tion of the Fatherland. 

Similarly in Goethe's day his “ Werther ” was much in 
vogue, and we all know the tremendous influence exer- 
cised by Schopenhauer’s writings upon Wagner, although 
he was no longer in his youth when he became ac- 
quainted with them. Schumann was extremely impres- 
sionable to all that was beautiful, and as is often the 
case with young people who have never experienced the 
pang and travail of this sublunary sphere, he affected a 
“ Weltschmerz,” which was considered quite becoming 
by young Germany in the early thirties of this century. 

Hoffmann, the author of the “ Fantastic Tales,” was 
also spiritually kin with him, and he delighted in the 
weird and grotesque productions that emanated from 
the bizarre imagination of that talented painter, poet, 
musician and Bohemian pur e¢ simple. 

Here is a specimen of Schumann’s style in this first 
letter: “Feelings, my friend, are stars which can only 
guide you in a clear sky, but Reason’is a magnetic 
needle, which continues to guide the ship when the 
stars are hidden and shine no longer. With the aid of 
this best of guides—would that she did not so often 
desert the stormy path of youth!—I will steer for the 
longed for North; yes, even should that North prove 
colder than the icy poles of pure geometry.” 

He was in his stormy period and already in love with 
a certain “ Liddy,” but she served as the mere canvas on 
which his imagination painted the most ideal figures. 
He was essentially a dreamer, an introspective soul, 
rich within, but shrinking at baring his heart to the 
world, except'!to a few favored souls, and only to the 
keyboard did he pour out the treasures of that many 
colored mind of his, whose variegated lines still dazzle 
us with their flashing splendors. 

In another letter to the same he describes a visit to 
Dresden, where he hears a Beethoven symphony that 
“bursts forth like the thunder of God,” and also has a 
painful parting with his “ Liddy” on the top of a mount 
called the Rosenberg, where sentimentality went peril- 
ously near the edge of bathos, and finally a comic ele- 








ment intruded and he feels that life is done for him. It 
was hot, dreamy youth all over again, and the first let- 
ters in this volume give more insight into his character 
than all the essays in existence. He was an impulsive, 
pleasure loving fellow, in love with the piano, but in- 
tended for the law by his mother, and naturally revolt- 
ed at the dryness of the profession. The story of his 
experiment with his hand has been told a thousand 
times and need not be here repeated. 

He was always intensely affectionate toward his 
mother, and some of his epistles to her are brimming 
over with expressions of his love for her and his grati- 
tude for her goodness, but he nevertheless suffered 
keenly at the prospect of becoming a lawyer. He 
aimed to become a great pianist, but she was opposed 
to the project totally, and until he got Frederick Wieck, 
Clara Schumann’s father, to write to her she was indis- 
suadable. We find a picture of his life at Leipsic, at- 
tending lectures and indulging in the student pranks of 
his class; fencing, enjoying beer bouts and reading 
everything that came withir reach of his omnivorous 
sympathies. He wished, however, to go to Heidelberg 
and take the jurisprudence course with the distin- 
guished Thibaut, himself the author of a book on 
music, and he doubtless was aided in his determination 
to become a musician by the advice of that renowned 
scholar. Schumann, despite his dreamy nature, was a 
very keen observer, and these early letters are full of 
descriptions of places he visited and of people he 
met. 

He is extremely picturesque sometimes and frequentiy 
he fairly runs riot in describing a beautiful scene or an 
object of art, or oftener stillja pretty woman, for he was 
always a great admirer of the gentler sex. In his meth- 
odical German way he gives the most minute details of 
what he eats, what it costs, what he spends for necessi- 
ties and pleasures; in fact, the man’s whole life is mir- 
rored before us. He is not backward in asking his 
mother for money, and is always taking little trips and 
giving innumerable reasons to his mother why he should 
do so. He goes to Switzerland, even to Italy, and 
writes graphic accounts of all he encounters. 

He does not speak often te his mother of music, but 
when he writes to Wieck he unburdens his heart. In a 
letter dated Heidelberg, November 6, 1829, he writes : 
“IT have just put the A minor concerto (Hummel's) 
aside, my honored master, and have let down the Vene- 
tian blinds, lighted a cigar, drawn my chair up to the 
table, buried my face in my hands, and—hey, presto! I 
am at the corner of the Reichestrasse, going—to my 
music lesson! Ah! why did I leave Leipsic, where the 
Olympus of Music was being so delightfully opened to 
me, yourself being the priest, who with imperceptible 
force removed the veil from the eyes of your dazed dis- 
ciple! Here everything has turned out just as I ex- 
pected. People are, asa rule, very fond of music, but 
not many have real talent. Occasionally one comes 
across a few old-fashioned critics, but there is precious 


little genial activity in matters musical. I detest 
theory pure and simple, as you know, so I 
have been living very quietly, improvising a 
good deal, but not much from notes. I have 


begun many a symphony, but finished nothing, and 
every now and then have managed to edge in a Schu- 
bert waltz between Roman Law and the Pandects, and 
have often hummed the ‘Trio’ in my dreams, which 
brought back the heavenly hours when I first learned 
the piece with you. On the whole, I think I have 
not gone either forward or back very much, and of 
course that is almost equivalent to standing still. Yet 
I feel that my touch has become more powerful in the 
forte and more tender and eloquent in the piano, 
although I may have lost some of my accuracy and exe- 
cution. Without overestimating my own abilities, I feel 
modestly conscious of my superiority over all the 
other Heidelberg pianists. You have no idea how care- 
lessly and roughly they play, and of the noisiness, 
slap-dash and terrible feebleness of their style. They 
have no notion of bringing a fine tone out of 
the instrument; and as to regular practice, finger exer- 
cises and scales, they don’t seem ever to have heard 
anything of the kind. The other day one of them played 
me the A minor concerto. He performed it very cor- 
rectly and without mistakes, keeping a sort of rhythmi- 
cal march time, and I could conscientiously praise him. 
But when I played it to him he had to admit that, 
though his rendering was quite as correct as mine, yet 
somehow I made the whole thing sound different; and 
then how in the world did I get such a violin-like tone, 
&c.? I looked at him with a smile, put Herz’s finger ex- 
ercises before him, and told him to play one every day 
for a week, and then come and try the concerto again. 
This he did, and in due time came back enchanted and 
delighted, and-called me his good genius, because my 
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advice had helped him so much. And _ actually 
he did play the concerto ten times better. I am 
now working at the last movement of Hummel’s 
sonata in F sharp minor, which is indeed a great 
epic work of truly Titanic dimensions, reflecting a 
tremendous spirit at once struggling and resigned. 
This will be the only thing I shall play you at Easter. 
An opposition faction is forming against Thibaut, to 
which I belong, and after all the delightful hours I have 
spent with him, you would not believe how much it 
grieves me to observe his narrow mindedness and truly 
pedantic opinions in music, which are such a contrast to 
his broad minded views in jurisprudence and all the fine 
qualities of his tremendously fiery and crushing spirit.” 

He further writes of his trip to Milan, and describes 
music there as a “combination of slovenliness and zeal, 
except Rossini and Pasta’s singing.” 

He writes enthusiastically of Schubert’s compositions, 
and says: “ Altogether, I think nobody’s compositions 
are such a psychological puzzle in the course and 
connection of their ideas as Schubert’s, with their ap- 
parently logical progressions. Very few composers 
have succeeded in stamping their individuality upon a 
mass of tone pictures in the way he has done, and still 
fewer have written so much for themselves and their 
own hearts. 

“What a diary is to those who jot down all their pass- 
ing emotions his music paper was to Schubert. To it 
he confided all his moods; and his intensely musical 
soul finds expression in notes, where ordinary mortals 
use words.” 

And so on he pours his inmost heart out to his old 
teacher, and tells him if he only had the chance he 
would write a hundred symphonies, his mind works so 
actively, but in a later letter to his mother he tells her 
the grand genius of sound is extinguished for him, that 
law is freezing him up and his dreams have fled. He 
adds: “And yet, believe me, if ever I could have done 
any good in the world it would have been in music.” 
rhis is both significant and interesting. 

He describes Thibaut as a splendid fellow, whose 
great expressive eyes, overshadowed by his lovely white 
hair, fill up with tears as he sits and plays the piano. 

Poor Schumann struggled along with the law, but at 
last had to acknowledge he had no special gift for it, 
and writes so to his mother and begs her to write to 
Wieck and to ask him point blank what he thought of 
Robert's musical abilities, His letters to his mother on 
this subject are the most characteristic in the volume, 
and are too long to quote, and his joy when Wieck 
answers his mother’s anxious inquiries with ‘*‘ Robert is 
to come to me on trial for six months” is unbounded. 
He winds up a letter with “but 1 am sure you would 
all rather see me poor and happy in art than poor and 
unhappy in law. The future is a great word.” He 
makes all sorts of resolves, economical and otherwise. 
He will curtail his smoking, make his own coflee, but 
adds naively enough that he cannot break off one bad 
habit, and that is to burn two candles a night. How 
dissipated ! 

He was very hard up the year 1830, and speaks of 
running away to America, the El Dorado then of roman- 
tic youth, or else geing to his uncle's at Twer, where the 
cholera morbus was raging, in hopes of dying that way. 
The italics are his. He is at one moment in the deepest 
dungeon of despair, the next his hopes areas a rainbow; 
perhaps only because his mother acceded to his request 
for new clothes and sent them to him. Schumann, like 
the true Teuton, could be both prosaic and poetic in a 
breath, and some of those letters are a most delightful 
jumble of money talk, the loftiest idealism, petty quar- 
rels and descriptive of beer duels. His mother appeared 
to be a woman of some intellect, judging from the 
meagre quutations scattered throughout the volume, 
and like a true mother, encouraged him in his dreams, 
in one place writing of music: ‘“ That is your true love, 
your true friend in joy and sorrow. * * * But 
mind, be faithful to the companion you have chosen for 
your earthly pilgrimage.” Schumann said apropos of 
this advice : “ Such words raise a prolonged echo in the 
soul, especially when they come from the heart of a 
mother.” Liszt, Chopin and Schumann are especially 
notable for their unquenchable love for their mothers, 
and the noble trait but lends a brighter lustre to their 
genius. 

In the same letter Schumann says he will take Mos- 
cheles as his example in everything. 

He goes through that usual training school for most 
artists—want of money—and has even to resort to the 
ancient custom of raising cash by going to the pawn- 
shop. Heexclaims: “ Poverty must be a horrible thing, 
because it absolutely excludes one from human society. 
Now that I experience it, I regret many things.” He 
was doubtless a little extravagant at times, but his 





mother, as a rule, succumbed to his requests and sent 
him the needed funds. 

It is comical to consider the composer of the A minor 
concerto being dunned for what he ate, but it is never- 
theless true, 

He was at this early age already suffering at times from 
pains in his head, an ill omened presage that was, alas! 
only too soon to be fulfilled. He was afraid of the 
cholera, but scarcity of money bothered him more. He 
writes: “I just keep pegging on. It is the fault of all 
vivid young minds that they aspire to do too much at 
once; it only makes their work more complicated and 
their spirit more restless. But quiet old age will calm 
down and level all that. I have only four aims to choose 
from—conducting, teaching, playing and composing. 
Hummel combines all four; but in my case it will prob- 
ably be one of the two last. If only I could do one 
thing well, instead of many things badly, as I have al- 
ways done! Still the principal thing for me to keep in 
view is to lead a pure, steady, sober life.” Coming from 
Schumann this is well worthy of reflection, particularly 
for young students of music. He further bursts forth 
exultantly to his mother: “ You can hardly imagine the 
sort of feeling it is when you say to yourself, ‘This work 
is yours only, no man will take this possession from 
you; indeed it cannot be taken from you; for it is yours 
only.’ If you could but realize that ‘only!’”’ 

The young man was beginning to feel the sap of his 
genius swelling in his bosom and tasted of the glorious 
nectar that the gods prepare for the elect in art, little 
witting of the travail he had to encounter before his 
gifts would shine forth clear and radiant and purged 
of all dross. 

September 27, 1831, Schumann wrote to G. Z. Fink, 
at that time the editor of the “ Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung,” of Leipsic, and begged him to consider an ar- 
ticle he sent to him; also to his family, forwarding his 
frst opus—variations on the name Abegg, which were 
just published and which he called his “ child.” 

He told his family that he had better things in his 
desk with their names on them, such as “ Papillons 
Musicals ” for his three sisters-in-law, a concerto for his 
mother and a big exercise in double notes for his bro- 
thers to practice. The big exercise was his now famous 
C major toccata. 

In a letter to Wieck, January 11, 1832, he speaks as 
follows of Clara Wieck, who was destined to become his 
wife: ‘ First of all let me congratulate you on Clara's 
success. It is certainly true that if the world forgets 
very soon, yet it does not often overlook anything ex- 
traordinary, though I often compare it to a herd of cattle 
which is startled by the lightning and then calmly goes 
on feeding. Such flashes were Schubert, Paganini and 
Chopin, and now Clara will be another.” 

And he might have truthfully added that he himself 
was a star fit for the company of Chopin and Schubert, 
whose steady radiance has far outlasted the meteoric 
brilliancy of shoals of virtuosi. 

Schumann in the same letter further writes: “ I dare 
say you have had twilight moments in your life; some, 
like Mozart, never experience them; others struggle 
through them, like Hummel; some are always in that 
state, like Schubert, and others laugh at it like Beet- 
hoven. Of course, this is merely an opinion.” 

He speaks of Chopin’s op. 1 rondo as being pretty 
and piquant, but he modestly maintains that there are 
about two years and about twenty compositions between 
op. 1 and op. 2 (the variations on “ Laci darem ”). 

He dwells at some length on Chopin, whose warm ad- 
mirer and almost discoverer he was, and makes fun of 
the pedants who only play the notes. He writes about 
this time a nice letter to Clara Wieck, but as yet friend- 
ly. Schumann, like Chopin, experienced many flea- 
bites of the tender passion before settling down, each to 
the master passion of their lives, only in one case it was 
so happy, so beautiful, and the other was nothing more 
than a moral, an emotional shipwreck. 

In 1832 Rellstab, the well-known critic, wrote a favor- 
able notice of the Abegg variations, for which Robert 
sent him a warm letter of thanks, and also wrote a letter 
of apology to Heinrich Dorn, his harmony teacher, for 
being so careless about his lessons. Schumann could 
hardly been a model scholar, preferring to follow the 
bent of his own wayward fancies rather than harness 
them down tothe strict rules of harmony. This is a 
picture of his life at this time in Leipsic: 

“ Now if I were to draw you a picture of my home life I 
might say that it is Italian in the morning and Dutch 
in the evening. And soitis. My lodgings are respec- 
table, roomy and comfortable. About 5 A.M. I jump 
out of bed like a deer and keep my account book, diary 
and correspondence in capital order; then I alternately 
study, compose and read until 11, when Liihe regularly 
appears and always sets me a splendid example 
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of order and regularity. Then comes dinner, and 
then I read either a French book or the news- 
paper. I regularly go for a walk from 3 to 6, gen- 
erally alone and toward Connewitz, where, of course, 
it is lovely, and I say to you as I do to myself: ‘One 
might live in Paradise if one would only accept life in 
all simplicity and sobriety and keep one’s wishes within 
reasonable bounds.’ Then I can often clap my hands 
with pleasure and confess that true happiness is not 
found only in America. When I get home about 6 
o'clock I improvise till nearly 8, then usually go to sup- 
per with Kémpel and Wolff and then come home.” 
This is a very pretty picture of simplicity, labor and 
genius combined; but it had its obverse side, for his 
mother, writing to find out whether he drank too much, 
got the following answer: “ You yourself asked Rascher 
whether I really drank so much. I believe he took my 
part, but I should not have done so, for there is some 
truth in it. But as drinking Bavarian beer was rather 
a prosaic habit than a poetical passion it is not so easy 
to shake it off, for it is infinitely easier to cure oneself 
of a passion than of an old habit. But if you ask me 
whether I have cured myself I firmly answer, ‘ Yes.’’ 

Later on he writes he does not dream of becoming a 
traveling virtuoso, as it was a bitter and ungrateful 
existence. “If I am industrious I shall have reached 
op. 20 in two years.” He gets a very characteristic 
letter from Hummel, who says: “I have carefully looked 
through your two last compositions, and am very much 
pleased with your evident talent. The only thing I 
might say about them is that occasionally there is a too 
sudden change of harmony. You also seem to me to 
give way rather,too much to your own peculiar origi- 
nality, and I should not like this habit to grow upon 
you, because it would detract from the beauty, freedom 
and clearness of yourcompositions. * * * If you con- 
tinue to be so industrious and steady I have no doubt 
but that you will entirely accomplish all you are aiming 
at.” Schumann's early compositions are often cloudy 
and obscure, but it is a fortunate thing for the world 
that he did not take Hummel's advice about refraining 
from giving away to his originality, or eise we might 
have had those beautiful ideas cut up into neat little 
blocks 4 4a Hummel, and the poetry, the splendor and 
the loveliness of a most original nature would have been 
missing. Chopin also escaped the same fate in Paris 
with Kalkbrenner. 

In 1832 Schumann finished the Paganini caprices, 
some of which he had arranged for the piano, and sent 
them to Wieck for his advice. From the publication of 
his “ Papillous” he felt that he had something original 
to say, and he was faithful to his muse and labored 
very, very hard to correct his natural shortcomings. 
He became a great student of Bach, and said Bach's 
“Clavier” was his grammar. “ Bach was a thorough 
man all over; there is nothing sickly or stunted about 
him, and his works seem written for eternity.” This 
was Schumann’s opinion of the grand old tone father. 
He also began the study of scores and instrumentation, 
little dreaming he would turn it to so excellent account 
afterward. 

On August 9, 1832, his hand began troubling him and 
he took medical advice, the upshot of which was that he 
was to relinquish piano practice for at least six months, 
but he consoled himself by renewed study and took up 
the violoncello to practice. 

January 10, 1833, he writes from Zwickau to Wieck 
about a concert that,is to take place at Schneeberg, 
when his first symphony will be performed. This was 
doubtless the symphony in Gminor, which still remains 
in MS. The first movement was first playedat a concert 
given by Clara Wieck, at Zwickau, November 18, 1832. 
It would be a most interesting thing if this youthful sym- 
phony could be heard, as was recently Wagner's. Con- 
ductors on the look out for novelties should remember this 
It is rather amusing to read Schumann's experiment with 
a certain Professor Portius’ invention, called a pyschom- 
eter or mind gauge, which he describes as depending 
on the magnetie interchange of metals and physical 
ferces, and gives the persons character who come in 
magnetic contact with the machine. Schumann tried 
it and it hit off some of his characteristics very cleverly, 
but hardly enough to warrant his enthusiasm about it. 

In June, 1833, he writes his mother of a circle of 
young men who met frequently at Wieck’s house and 
who formed the idea of starting a new musical paper, 
to be published by Hofmeister. This was the begin- 
ning of the famous “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” that 
combated so valiantly the Philistines and of which 
Schumann was the mainspring. He wanted a paper 
whose tone and style would be fresher and more varied 
than other papers and one that would treat old subjects 
in an unconventional He met Kalkbrenner, 
the pompous French pianist and composer, that sum- 


manner, 
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and have let him see it. But one of these days tell me 
all you know. Atall events it will make me careful, and 
| I will not waste my affection when perhaps hard things 
are said of me behind my back, I know what he is to 
me in music, and I could go on learning from him for 
years. But he can also learn something from me. If I 
had grown up under the same circumstances as he did 


mer, and wrote very cleverly: ‘One expects to hear the | 
latest novelties from celebrated men and only finds or.e’s | 
own dear old mistakes wrapped up in famous names. | 
rruly, names are half the battle,” 

This is tootrue. He speaks enthusiastically of Clara | 
Wieck, and says: “ ltis a pleasure to sce how her gifts | 


of mind and heart keep developing faster and faster, 


have an obscure passage in his writings explained before 
he died. After puzzling over it awhile, he said: “ My 
dear children, when I wrote this I understood its mean- 
ing, and, no doubt, the Omniscient God did. He may 
still remember it, but I have forgotten.” Verd. sap. 

is an unpleasant task to publish the following 





and,as it were, leaf for leaf. The other day, as we | and had been destined for music from childhood, I should 
» arated ark . Soot & © P | » heat av , at i 
were walking back from Connewitz I heard her | now beat every one of you; I can feel that in the energy 
) 
saying to herself: ‘Oh, how happy I am—how happy’ | of my ideas.” 


=" 
, 


Who would not love to hear that?” On that same road 
there are a great many useless stones lying about inthe 
middle of the footpath. Now, when I am talking, I 
often look more up than down, so she always walks be- 
hind me, and gently pulls my coat at every stone to 
prevent my falling, meantime she stumbles over them 
herself.” 

This characteristic glimpse into the intimacy that was 
springing these gifted souls shows that 
Robert's admiration was fast merging into love for the 
talented pianist. 

He was so naive, so careless of himself, and the last 
sentence about Clara stumbling herself is delicious and 
truly masculine. He was so forgetful at times that he 


up between 


himself to Matthidi, the concert- 
‘My name is Matthii,” and remarks 


actually introduced 


meister, by saying, 


afterward, “ Isn't that like me? 
In the meantime the new periodical was progressing ; 
business arrangements were being looked into, for it 
takes money to run a music paper, popular opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Wieck, too, had pro- 
mised his collaboration and the future looked bright. 
But family bereavements and his own hand trouble 
threw a gloom over his life, and his letters are most de- 


pressing and sorrowful, and he sought relief by pouring | 


himself out in his music, the only resource, after all, for 
high strung artistic natures like his. 
The “* 


wit 


Journal” project was floated at last,and it met 


1 great success from the first, and the hard work 


attendant on his editorial 
mann’s balance o 
He Fricken, for whom 


later indulged in a petite tendresse, and to her father, | 


writes to Ernestine von he 


and he often refers to the too early deceased Ludwig | 
Schunke, who was a pianist and composer of unexcep- | 
tionable merits. 

In a letter to Henrietta Voigt, Schumann speaks of 
it 


At all events, it only stood the 


his engagement to Ernestine von Fricken, but is 


mere sentimentality. 


test of a short engagement, and then vanished. Clara 


Wieck was Schumann’s ideal, but she appeared so far 


feared to address her seriously 
father 


him that he 
of 


would object to any such project, both on the score of 


away from 


on the subject marriage, and he knew her 


her youth and his comparative poverty. 
Schumann, writing to Robert Fischof, makes the very 
that 
On the favored but lonely islands of the 


acute remark “there can be no art without en- 
couragement, 
Pacific, Mozart and Raphael would have been mere clod- | 
hoppers 

rhe concluding part of the volume is devoted to ex- | 
tracts from letters to Clara Wieck, beginning December, | 


Ray 
1537, 


and ending May, 1840, They breathe love and 
confidence in his beloved Clara, and are replete with 
interesting ava of himself and his later compositions, 
and also his brother artists, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Hil- 
ler, Liszt, Thalberg, Henselt, Vieuxtemps, Clara Novello | 
He 
speaks of Henselt as being ‘strong, unaffected and sturdy 
looking, and his opinions and his ideas are quite in keep- 
+ *% * 


and many other celebrities figure in these letters. 


ing with his appearance, * * Asaplayer * 


there is something really demoniac about him, like Pa- 


7 . * 


yanini At other times he appeared like a trou- 
badour, with a lovely large cap and feathers. * * * 


He simply poured forth music in buckettuls.” 

Schumann allows many interesting peeps into the 
meanings of his fantastic composition in these epistles, 
andthe Schumann student will perhaps glean newer and 
That 


Schumann was sensible about his compositions may be | 


more varied views by reading them carefully. 


seen by the following to Clara: 
‘You were wise not to play my ‘ Etudes Symphon- 


iques,’ That sort of thing is not suited for the general 


public, and it would be weak to make a moan 


ifterward and say that they had not understood a thing 
which was not written to suit their tastes, but merely 
Would that all composers were as 
“ The 


very 


for its own sake.” 


sensible on this point as he! Later he writes: 
piano is getting too limited for me.” 
He wishes to try his pinions for broader flight. 


Speaking of Mendelssoka: “ He is certainly the most 


I have heard people say that 
I should be very grieved to | 


eminent man I have met. 
he is not sincere with me, 
think so, as | feel that I have become very fond of him, ! 


duties soon restored Schu- 


f mind, | 


T 


| into complete sympathy with the man himself, and 


mayhap the disease that eventually carried him off had 
begun its fatal inroads. Certain 





compositions of the young capellmeister from Dresden. 
Schumann’s description of his fantasie tone poem, 
“In die Nacht,” as telling the story of “Hero” and 
‘ Leander” is a most exquisite idea. 
He boils over at Wieck thus to Clara: ‘“* Your father 
calls me phlegmatic? Carnival and phlegmatic, F 
sharp minor sonata and phlegmatic.”’ 
Being in love with such a girl and phlegmatic! This 
is excellent, and Schumann’s indignation at such an al- 
Jegation is just and well founded. It warns Clara not 
to improvise too much, “A great deal is wasted in that 
way which might be turned to better account. Make 
up your mind always to write down everything at once; 
itenables you to concentrate your ideas more and more.” 
Later: “I have told you about the concerto ; it is some- 
thing between a symphony, a concerto and a big sonata. 
I feel that I cannot write a concerto for the virtuoso. 
| I must think of something else. 
| But as one is tempted to quote every other linea 
| stop must be made here. Suffice to say that Schumann, 
both as a man and an artist, stands clearly revealed in 
these letters, the former retiring, shy, quaint, humorous 
and variable in his moods as a weather vane; the latter 


ee 


” 


bold, fiery, impetuous, dreamy, passionate, tender and 
terrible. Robert Schumann is a tone poet for whom 
the world of art should always have high regard, and 
no matter how fashion may vary and old gods be cast 
down from their pedestals, this master, overflowing 
with that which Emerson aptly terms the “over soul,” 
the richest and boldest of our modern “music makers,” 
to quote Browning, this master, we repeat, will long 
possess our hearts, and never the time can come when 


one cf his “ mute, questioning chords”’ will not touch 


the very core of our soul. 





HERE is rumor that Andrew Carnegie, the million- 

aire, has made final arrangements for a monster 
No 
particulars are known as yet, but it seems to be un 
fait accompli. 


conservatory of music, to be located in this city. 


O-NIGHT is the opening night of the season of 

German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
“Les Huguenots,” of Meyerbeer, is the opera chosen for 
the initial performance, and there is every promise that a 
brilliantly fashionable and musical audience will be in 
The cast will be found elsewhere. 


attendance. 

HE Paris “Figaro” is utterly wrong as to the name 
T of Rubinstein’s new opera, as it is not named 
“ Walpurgisnacht,” but “The Unfortunate ;” or, as the 
Russian word is, “ Goriuscha.” Neither will Jurgenson, 
of Moscow, publish it. In fact, the “ Figaro’s” state- 
ment is all based on conjecture. This information 
comes to us directly from Anton Rubinstein’s residence 


in St. Petersburg. 


0 


mony. 

This must be the “long felt want,” as our bucolic 
contemporaries would say, in the study of harmony. 
Everyone who has studied the standard works on the 
subject knows by sad experience that they need trans- 
lating sadly—not alone into the vernacular, but into a 
language of common sense and into the region of 
ordinary understanding. Just as the dreadful terminol- 
ogy of the German philosophers proves a stumbling 
block to a student, so is it with the best books of har- 
mony now in vogue. They remind one of the story told 
of Jacob Boehme, the famous philosopher, who was on 


UR readers’ attention is called to the most excellent 
article in the current issue on a new book on har- 


No matter what part Mendelssohn bore in this unfor- 
tunate affair, this extract should at once clear Schumann 
of any imputation to belittle Mendelssohn’s talents. He 
| was ever generous, and if afterward he failed to discern 
| the greatness of the rising star of Richard Wagner’s 
| genius it was probably because he never was brought 


it was, however, he 
never could see aught of greatness or of promise in the 


T 
| notice issued by the secretary of the Baltimore Phil- 
harmonic Society : 
(B°70 THE PUBLIC: 

In consequence of the inadequate financial support the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has received to the series of subscription concerts which were to be 


given during the coming season, it has been decided, at the general meeting 
of the association, that the intended concerts be abandoned this year. Sub- 
scribers who have already purchased season tickets will have their money 
refunded them. Ross JunGnick.e, Secretary. 
There is no doubt that the protracted illness of the 
director of the society, Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, has 
had a disheartening effect upon the patrons of the Balti- 
more Philharmonic. Mr. Heimendahl is rapidly gaining 
strength and will soon renew his active work in Balti- 


more and Washington. 

R. H. R. PALMER, one of the few remaining 
M “ Doctors of Music” now inhabiting this protect- 
ed and blessed land, should withdraw at once the adver- 
tisement in which he says: 

Palmer's Piano Primer. Adopted by the American College of Musicians 
and made necessary to a degree from that body. 





WITHDRAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


He should withdraw the advertisement because it is 
false, and we will show him exactly wherein it is false. 
The following list is given in the prospectus of the 
American College of Musicians: 

While it is not the intention of the Examiners to rate the work of a candi- 
date according as it may or may not conform to the prescribed method or 
system of amy particular author, it may be proper to suggest that the follow- 
ing works, among others, may de consulted with advantage by those con- 
templating candidacy for membership in the College of Musicians : 
Harmony.— Weitzman, Richter. 

Simple Counterpoint.— Bridge, Ouseley, Richter. 

Double Counterpoint.—Bridge, Ouseley, Richter. 
Fugue.—Higgs, Richter. 

Musical Form and Analysis.—** Musical Form,” Biissler-Cornell 
to Understand Music,’’ Mathews. 

History.—Bonavia Hunt, Ritter, Grove’s Dictionary. 
Instrumentation. — Prout, Berlioz. 

Acoustics.—** The Student's Helmholtz ;"’ ‘*‘ On Sound,” Tyndall. 
Terminology.—*' Dictionary of Musical Terms,”’ Nieck. 

The Piano. Filmore ; *‘ Piano Primer,”’ 
Palmer. 

The Organ 
A Comprehensive Treatise on Its History, Structure and Capabilities,’ 


* How 


** History of Piano Music,” 


‘Organs and Organ Building,”” Edwards; ‘* The Organ— 


Hopkins. 

The Violin.—‘* The Violin ; Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,” 
Hart; ** The Violin,” Dubourg. Il 

The italics should be carefully read again. No book 
or work was “adopted”’ by the college as better than 
any other, much less as “necessary to a degree,” as the 
physician Palmer advertises. The list was simply pub- 
lished in the prospectus to anticipate inquiries about 
the sources of information, and notwithstanding the 
list scores of inquiries have been made. Without the 
list the inquiries would have appalled the officers of the 
American College of Musicians. 

Palmer's advertisement is therefore a false and, from 
the artistic point of view, a disgraceful advertisement, 
and we advise the American College of Musicians, 
which is opposed to all such humbuggery, to take his 
book from thelist at once. This can be done long be- 
fore the general meeting. The simple announcement 
printed in these columns will be sufficient. 

When was “ Palmer’s Primer” made necessary to a 
degree from the American College of Music ? 

When ?——Humbug ! 





The passion of the West Riding, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, for music appears to be rather embarrassing to preach- 
ers, particularly to such a preacher as the late Dr. Hook, who 
as the Rev. Mr. Huntingdon tells us in the ‘‘ Temple Bar,” 
did not know ‘the difference between ‘God Save the King’ 
and ‘The Old Hundredth.'” Mr. Huntingdon himself, having 
on one occasion to preach for a friend in the West Riding, was 
accosted by the parish clerk in the words, ‘‘ Please, sir, not to 
preach for more than a quarter of an hour, for our people, you 
see, come for the music.” There were, we are told, on this 
occasion two choirs and two anthems, and one choir sat down 
to criticise the other. Service began at 6:30, but the reverend 
gentleman did not get into the pulpit till the clock had struck 
8, and during the time he was preaching the congregation were 
alternately consulting their watches and music scores. Mr. 
Huntingdon relates a story of a parson who came from another 
part of the country to the neighborhood of Leeds, and not no- 
ticing the stringing up of the fiddles and the tuning up of other 
instruments going on in the west gallery or singing loft, stood 
up to read the Venite, on which the conductor or precentor, 
waving the bow of his violoncello, bawled out: ‘' Sit thee 
down, man; when it’s thy turn we'll tell thee.’’—London 





his deathbed, and some of his pupils came to him to 
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A New Book on Musical Theory. 


T has been hitherto customary among musical 
theorists first to make a system and surround it by a bar- 
rier of laws and cautions, and then to crowd into the empty 
mold whatever would fit into it. What did not fit was treated 
according to the principle of Procrustes—a method not uncom- 
mon with makers of laws, whether in art, religion, society or 
politics. Thus, whatever bore the stamp of extraordinary 
originality and would not conform with those artificial laws 
was called exceptional, admired as masterly depth of thought 
or marked as carelessness, its very notice being prohibited. 
Some theorists set their pride in linguistic tricks, coining for 
their supposed new harmonic laws impossible new names, 
which make the whole study of the theory of music appear to the 
uninitiated a mysterious, almost cabalistic undertaking. As 
an example of such language I quote a passage from one of 
the most prominent works of that school, adding for the bene- 
fit of those that cannot guess what language it is written in 
that it is German: 

‘‘ Es gibt aber auch Thesenverkettungen durch fortgesetzte 
retrograde antiloge homonome Quintschritte (als solche werden 
die homologen, homonomen Quintschritte in mehrfacter Folge 
verstanden) ja es gibt Folgen mehrmaliger retrograder homo- 
loger oder antiloger homonomer Terz- oder Sextenschritte in 
derselben Richtang.” In that style not only the work from 
which this extract is taken is written, but anumber of volumes 
by the same author. 

Many theorists apply to 
acquire a very lamentable resemblance with that philosopher. 
Like Hegel, who theoretically proved that between Mars and 
Jupiter no planetary body could exist, while in Naples at the 
same time the existence of the first planetoid Ceres was 
demonstrated ad ocu/os, there are theorists who persistently 
deny the occurrence of certain harmonic combinations, in 
which the works not only of modern writers, but even of the 
Others practice esthetic legerdermain, for 


music Hegel’s dialectics and 


classics, abound, 
what else were the debates on the question, whether major 
represented the male, minor the female principle or the com- 
parison of fundamental tone, third and fifth of the triad with— 
the trinity? Then there are those who base their system on 
physics, on the discoveries of Helmholtz concerning the vibra- 
tion of certain tones. But did the composer of the Ninth 
Symphony think of those laws when he wrote his sublime 
Do the compcsers of the present pay attention to 
I doubt it. 


work ? 
them, and are those of the future likely to do so? 
Instead of bringing into relief essential facts, elucidating ob- 
scure points, the most absurd trifles and the most useless 
speculations were treated with utmost seriousness. There is 
a theorist who demands that the scales should not begin with 
the first, but the major scale with the seventh, the minor scale 
with the fifth, and that the names should be accordingly 
changed, C minor being called G minor, &c.; another wishes 
the seventh chord to be called sixth chord, and sometimes ninth 
chord, though these names are fixed technical terms for cer- 
tain forms. 

With a little insight one can see that such a way of teach- 
ing the theory of music cannot bring forth good results. 
Time is too precious to be spent on the study of antiquated 
doctrines or ideas that stand on stilts. The most valuable 
works on theory published in this country are works on cer- 
tain separate topics. The names of Weitzmann and Tappert 
belong here. There are also a few somewhat useful books, of 
which nothing can be said but that they are copies of older 
An impolite critic might classify all works on har- 
Though 
of prog- 


works. 
mony hitherto published into primers and revelations. 
many theoretical writers of this century, the century 
ress, look upon Kirnberger, who died 1783, as an old crony, 
they have not gone a step beyond his work in their new sys- 
tems. Of what use such books are for the hard striving student 
who wishes to express his musical ideas in an adequate form 
can easily be imagined, and should not the fact that, of the 
many graduates the conservatories turn out annually with the 
certificate of having completed a full course in harmony and 
composition, rarely ome succeeds in writing anything note- 
worthy—should not that fact have something to do with the 
insufficiency of the books used in teaching the most abstract 
of arts? Is not the fact that the great musicians, those that 
testified their creative power by works of permanent value, 
were, with only a few exceptions, not pupils of conservatories, 
remarkable in itself? If we look at the advantages, consider 
the facilities students of the fine arts have, how superior they 
are! The old masters are studied, copied under the guidance 
of the living until the technic is acquired which enables them 
to embody on canvas, in marble, their own thoughts, their 
own ideals. Even the poet’s mind is imbued with the thoughts 
gleaned from the works of those that mounted Pegasus before 
him ; it is from their careful perusal that he learns the technic 
of his art—style. The musical student alone is expected to 
grope blindly in the dark, or, if he has followed conscien- 
tiously the teachings of some of the popular theorists of the 
day, the few thoughts left him in the straining process he 
passed through are lost in a maze of peremptory cautions not 
to trespass on forbidden ground, and when he gathers them, 
wishing at last to give them form, he finds them shrunk to 
pigmy size. 

**Room for thought to be free” is wanted in books that 
teach harmony and composition—not an insurmountable bar- 
rier of laws that tell what not to do, but examples from the 
masters that teach what to do and how todoit. A book 





based upon these principles has lately appeared ; it is the Dr. Heinrich Reimann says, in the ‘‘ Clavierlehrer :” “ Think 


‘*Harmonie und Modulations lehre,” by Bernhard Ziehn, a | but of our own years of study! 


resident of Chicago and teacher of music. While the books 
spoken of before bear a most peculiar family resemblance, 
not only in the definitions and rules, which are often literally 
the same, but even in the few examples from musical litera- 
ture which they quote, and which rarely proceed beyond 
Beethoven, the work now before us contains 1,500 passages 
from the works of ninety-seven authors, from Pergolesi, As- 
torga, Bach and Beethoven to the modern heretics, not yet 
admitted classics, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. In this 
book, theory is deduced from practice ; therefore it does not 
give a host of cautions that are never observed by true tal- 
ents ; for it is remarkable that works written for posterity in- 
variably upset the old system of rules according to which they 
were supposed to be composed. The book of Bernard Zichn 
is not written in the hackneyed primer style of most works of 
this kind, which dwell with fatiguing breadth upon the sim- 
plest self-evident truths, while what is truly difficult to under- 
stand at first sight is passed over with a few vacant phrases or 
totally ignored. Neither is it written in that style of prophetic 
revelation lately indulged in by some theorists, who proclaim 
their commonplace thoughts in the most bombastic terms. 
The book is founded upon facts, upon the works of the mas- 
ters, and the deductions made are given in a language at once 
terse and clear. How limited the amount of harmonic know- 
ledge was that students could hitherto gain can be seen from 
the following: Berlioz asserts (and Saint-Saéns repeats the 
same) that he abhors enharmonic modulations and especially 
those of Wagner, while he himself modulates enharmonically 
just as Beethoven and Bach, for the simple reason that it can- 
not be done otherwise. There are enharmonic combinations 
in his work that cannot be found even in the works of Wag- 
Berlioz practically progressed like every great com- 
poser, but theoretically he made no steps beyond where 
his teacher led him. (In this respect the work here 
spoken of contains many passages of special interest.) It 
seems almost impossible, yet a similar relation between theo- 
retical knowledge and ability is furnished in Hans von Biilow 
(for example, his edition of Beethoven). If such masters are 
unconscious of their own doings, what can we expect from 
lesser lights? Between the more prominent works of the 
great composers and the doctrines of theorists there is 
no point of contact whatever, and has not been for at least 
sixty years—otherwise famous theorists would not have uttered 
such silly criticisms about the last string quartets and the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, or about Chopin, Liszt and 
Wagner. (lam reminded here of the riciculous remarks of the 
most renowned of renowned theorists, M. Hauptmann, about 
the overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser.’) If the knowledge of a 
theorist is insufficient to understand a new work which, per- 
haps, a few years later is generally acknowledged to be beau- 
tiful in sentiment or sublime in thought, such a critic, in spite 
of all learnedness, has a more limited judgment than the 
average hearer led only by his feeling or his more or less re- 
fined taste, although feeling and taste are not*at all adapted for 
the scientific judgment of a work. 

The leading principle of Ziehn’s harmony is the ‘ enhar- 
‘In every triad or seventh chord ot 


ner. 


monic law” which reads : 
any kind, as also in the major ninth chord, every inversion can 
be the fundamental form of another chord consisting of the 
same tones ; thus every chordical tone can become fundamental 
tone.” It is by this principle that all those hitherto incompre- 
hensible flashes of genius, long considered as arbitrary excep- 
tions, are explained, that modulations seemingly abrupt are 
accounted for, that a thread is found which winds through 
what seemed before a labyrinth. Instead of a chaos of ob- 
scure phrases, a maze of acute subtleties, the student receives 
plain statements, illustrated by a number of examples from 
the works of the masters (extending over an epoch of 220 
years). These examples, which the student can increase by 
selecting others from musical literature, are supplemented by 
about one thousand examples written by the author, which 
the pupil is to study and imitate in formation of his own. 
These model examples of harmonic combination are especially 
valuable, for in them is laid down a vast store of new harmonic 
material for the use of the future composer which he learns to 
handle in different ways with the various accidental disso- 
nances, &c. The material to work which is thus acquired, and 
though slavish imitations of the masters may for ever remain 
a necessity for certain minds, such ‘‘ reminiscence ” as border 
on plagiarism (like the appearance of certain peculiar har- 
monic combinations which occur in Beethoven in the work of 
epigoni, who aspired to be called heirs of his genius, in the 
same key and exactly under the same conditions) will proba- 
bly become extinct. The student has further facility for 
acquiring the technic of musical composition by such exer- 
cises as the harmonization of two, three and four adjacent 
tones, or by the systematically arranged exercises in figura- 
tion. It would lead too far to enter into details intelligible 
only to the intelligent musician ; suffice it to say that the 
book, though published but a few months ago—and musical 
critics in Germany take their time—has received some very 
favorable notices from the press, among which the ‘‘ Urania,” 
“Neue Berliner Musikzeitung,” ‘‘ Bayreuther Blatter,” 
‘“*Clavierlebrer” and ‘‘ Chorgesang,” all praising ‘‘the vast 
knowledge of musical literature displayed by the author,” 
calling the work ‘‘ an inexhaustible source of information,” 
appreciating the *‘ sound principles’ on which it is founded, 
and acknowledging its superiority over any works of its kind. 





What impression would such 
a book have made upon the eagerly striving mind! What an 
immense amount of time and work would have been spared! ” 
Gottschalg, of Weimar, says in one of his reviews of the 


| work: ‘‘ Even those who suppose to have thoroughly com- 
pleted the study of harmony will find many things of interest 


in that remarkable book.” With the permission of Mr. Ziehn, 
a quotation from a personal letter of Robert Franz, the aged 
master among song writers, may conclude this review. He 
‘* From my composition you probably have seen that 
Yet that cannot 


writes : 
I belong, as harmonist, to the old school. 
keep me from praising in your work the surprising knowledge 
of musical literature. There are few who in this respect can 
compete with you.” 

The book can be ordered, prepaid, from R. Sulzer, Berlin 
Germany, at the price of $3. An English edition is in prep- 
aration. A. & 


The Second Symphony Society Con- 
cert. 

HE second concert of the Symphony Society 
took place last Saturday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and was preceded by the usual rehearsal Fri- 
day afternoon, The program, still illus- 
trated the development of the symphonic form, and was well 
First came Schubert's lovely unfinished symphony 


as announced, 


made, 


and Weber's ‘‘ Oberon ” overture, compositions that almost 


play themselves and have a warm place in the public heart. 
They received good treatment on this occasion, the overture 
in particular being quite a brisk, The 


second symphony by Brahms, by all odds one of the great- 


fiery performance. 


est symphonists of the day, is his best work in the form, and 
as a revelation of tranquilly beautiful and harmonically rich 
the 


In it you feel the 


writing it far outshines anything in ** pastoral” style 


that has ever been penned. composer is 
at peace with the world and himself, and one noble tone 
image succeeds another, and flitting mosaics of feeling and 
fancy chase one another across the orchestral canvas. 

It was moderately well played, the scherzo being good 
The last movement was taken very fast and general uneven- 
the Many 
beauties, however, escaped the interpretation, and the finish 


ness predominated entire movement subtle 


of the work was not as obvious as its force. The Chopin 
concerto was naturally the piece de résistance of the evening, 
for Moriz Rosenthal He p the old 


if for nothing else but on 


was the soloist. syed 
version, which is to be regretted, 
account of the wretched orchestration, which was probably 
done by some orchestral hack in Paris for Chopin, for it is 
noisy, obtrusive and tedious. Fortunately a long cut was 
made in the first ¢u¢ti which mended matters considerably, 
as the cream of the work was not taken off by the orchestra 
Rosenthal! pitched 


before it reached the soloist. his color 


scheme low, as our painter friends would say; in other 
words, he avoided the more powerful pigments of his pian- 
istic palette and the pearly grays, the silvery middle tints, 
but 
per- 


odious, 


the 


predominated. Comparisons are naturally 


many present were prepared with them before 
formance, and, it must be confessed, to the disadvantage of 
But he 


dreamy and most poetical rendering of the delicious but 


this soloist of the evening. gave a very subdued, 


well worn work. He managed his tonal effects like a Ruys- 
dael, not a Rubens. His passage effects were lik« repoussé 
The 
sung in a tender, plaintive fashion and ended in 


work, or tiny cameos, charmingly cut. romanza was 
a liquid 


The 


rondo foamed and seethed, and only in the Tausig octaves 


whisper that was like the gurgle of a mountain rill. 


at the last did the lion awaken, and the work ended with a 
roar. 

It was a Rosenthalish performance, but the Rosenthal of 
the Liszt concerto. It 
In response to tumul- 
tuous encores he played a Chant Polonais. Mrs. Carl Alves, 


the wife and a pupil of the well-known singing teacher of 


the twilight, not of the glitter of 
was a surprise, but a delightful one. 


that name, sang a group of songs by Schubert, Schumann 
and Franz in a genuine artistic fashion and with an unexcep- 
tional contralto voice. Her vocal organ is rich, and she 
handles it with skill, and her intelligent phrasing and mod- 
eration stamp her as a lady of unusual abilities. Perhaps 
there was not enough variety in her selections, for while 
dramatic emphasis was not lacking the scope for it was not 
wide. Walter Damrosch conducted entirely without scores. 
He played the piano accompaniments in a manner that left 
no doubts in the minds of his hearers of his immense talent 
in a field that is comparatively unoccupied. His limitations 
as a conductor are only too painfully apparent, but as an ac- 
companist he is a great success. He conducted on this 
occasion with more concentration and did not look so much 
at his friends in the audience, although one envious, crabbed 
old musician said he was in hopes that when Walter gave up 
conducting without score he would not pay so much atten- 
tion to the orchestra. We wonder why ? 








The cast of this evening’s performance of “ Les 
Huguenots,” at the Metropolitan Opera House, will include 
Alma Fohstroem, Moran-Olden, Sophie Traubmann and 
Hedwig Reil, Messrs. Beck, Fischer, Mittelhauser, Modlin- 
ger, Perotti, Robinson, Sedlmayer and Weiss, a complete 
ballet of sixty and a grand chorus of eighty-five. 
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A Chat With Rosenthal. 
“A N interview ? Surely, you will not ask any- 
thing so formidable of me? I should not know what 

the 


to say, and only in end have cause to remember that 


truest of all aphorisms, ‘si tacuisses philosophus man- 


isse ’ was Moriz Rosenthal’s rejoinder to a discreet and 


s 


diplomatic inquiry after that particular kind of information | 


“e 


upposed to be “‘ of interest to the public.” 

‘You, I presume, do not wish for biographical details—of 
ippearances as a boy in Vienna and later in St. Petersburg, 
You 
As a man or as 
You know I was with him ten years, and can 


of my early studies with Joseffy and later with Liszt. 
would like to hear something abvut Liszt? 
an artist 
flatter myself that I have known him intimately, Asa man, 
I can well say I have never met anyone so good and noble 
he 


ward struggling artists, of his constant willingness to further 


And 


Everyone knows of his ever ready helpfulness to- 


is 


the when there ever such a 


! 


cause was 


| I 
tween him and Wagner, published a year ago, for proof of 


of charity 


ien< 


his claims to highest distinction in that oft abused capacity. 
One is not only compelled to admire the untiring efforts to 
assist Wagner in every way that are evidenced in nearly 
each one of his letters, but one is also obliged to appreciate 
such acts for which no other documents exist than the his- 
The fact that Liszt, who 


had every stage of Germany open to him if he had so wished, 


tory of music in our day alone 


composed an opera, but used his influence rather in 


ehalf of Wagner's works, speaks fully as eloquently as the 


many letters that attest his active friendship. For Liszt the 


artist, my love and admiration are equally great. Even in 


his inferior works can be discovered the stamp of his genius 


Do you know the ‘ Polonaise,’ by Tschaikowsky, trans- 
cribed by him Is it not a remarkable effort for an old 
gentleman of seventy-two? And the third ‘ Mephisto 
Waltz’ for piano? Certain compositions of his, such as 
Le Préludes,’ ‘Die Ideale,’ ‘ Tasso,’ the ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsodies,’ and some of the songs and transcriptions for 
piano, will unquestionably continue to be performed and en- 
yed for many, many years to come 
You ask how he played? As no one before him, and as 
no ene probably will ever again I remember when I first 
went to him as a boy —he was in Rome at the time—he used 
play for me in the evening by the hour ‘ nocturnes,’ by 
Chopin, ‘etudes,’ of his own—all of a soft, dreamy nature 
that caused me to open my eyes in wonder at the marvelous 
lelicacy and finish of his touch. The embellishments were | 
ke a cobweb—so fine—or like the texture of costliest lace. | 


| thought, after what I had heard in Vienna, that nothing 


urther would astonish me in the direction of digital dexter 


ty, having studied with one of the greatest masters of that 
But Liszt was more wonderful than anybody I had 


ver known, and he had further surprises in store for me. 


art 


I had never heard him play anything requiring force, and, 
in view of his advanced age, took for granted that herein he | 
But never was 


had fallen off from what he once had been. 





need only refer you to the correspondence be- | 


| ing this great tone picture a scene of animated life, a ball 


| none other than the personal experiences of Schumann him- 


| but I have always thought that the ‘quasi’ would never 





supposition more erroneous ; for, one evening after having 
played his ‘Norma’ fantaisie, which I had prepared for him, he 
sat down at the piano and performed it with a titanic power 
that baffles all description. The octave passage in the bass 
that accompanies the march was struck with the sureness 
and regularity of clock work. He had evidently guessed 
my doubts as to his ability to do full justice to the composi- 
tion, and played the tremendous passages, with their haz- 
ardous jumps, his eyes unceasingly fixed on mine, and 
smiling amusedly as he watched my ever growing astonish- 
ment, 

‘But Iam speaking to you of his technic, which, like every 
true artist, he merely set store by as a means to an end. 

‘*Do I, who have so cultivated and have received so 
much praise for this very thing, consider it a matter of such 
I] regard it as pri- 





secondary importance? Yes, and no, 
mary until the highest perfection therein has been attained, 
When 
I played some years ago in Vienna the general verdict was 
What did I 
do in consequence, to make this feature of my playing less 
I at it still more, endeavoring to 
acquire, ars celare artem, and it is my hope and ambition that 


| after which it must be relegated to its proper place. 


in praise of my technic over everything else. 


prominent ? worked 
I have in a measure been able to accomplish this, Of course 


o do justice to even the simplest composi- 


From a certain 


it is impossible t 
tions without a sufficient digital virtuosity. 
point of view no such thing exists as an easy piece; the 





MorRiz ROSENTHAL. 


Onc 


may have the fullest and deepest comprehension of a com- 


easier in one way the more difficult is it in another. 


poser’s meaning, yet if one is hampered by one’s fingers it 
will be impossible to bring it out. While 
sider technic in its fullest perfection a prerequisite to success 


therefore I con- 


as a pianist, | by no means consider it on the same plane of 


importance with musical conception and interpretation. 


When I take up a piece for study I consider it in its totality 


asa work. Let me illustrate by Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval,’ 


which I happen to have here before me and which I have 


played at one of my recitals. 


‘** As Lunderstand it, Schumann had in mind when compos- 


room, where amid the whirling figures of the dancers cer- 
tain ones appeared with particular distinctness, which were 


mission of true art to have its creations 


It 
understood as a whole, and until a complete oversight of a 


self. is the 


work in its entirety is gained there can be no full comprehen- 
sion, It is true of painting, of acting, of sculpture, as it is of 
music ; no combination of details will ever prove sufficient. 
First the whole and then its parts. 


‘* Take the opening bars of the ‘ Préambule,’ which repre- 
sent to me a trumpet call; they are marked ‘ quasi maestoso,’ 


have been written had it not been for the general char- 
acter of the composition, which, to Schumann’s thinking, 
did not warrant ‘maestoso’ without any qualification, 
although he wished it so to be played. You see I am speak- 








| ‘Estrella,’ bestowed 
| are figures on the floor of the ball room, where dance the 





ing about my own conceptions, which I should not have 
the temerity to advance as authoritative, and only mention, 
to illustrate what study is completely independent of technic, 
and of far greater importance, As the ‘ Préambule’ con- 
tinues the groups of dancers pass by in ever faster succes- 
sion, a glimpse of Harlequin is obtained at the ‘animato,’ 
and after that the ball continues to grow more animated, 
couple following couple, until in a final rush of gaiety and 
merriment the opening scene is brought to a brilliant close. 
No. 2 is ‘ Pierrot,’ to my mind an awkward servant, who 
attempts to step very cautiously but knocks 
everybody and everything he meets, as indicated by the 
He makes way for 


up against 


alternating piano and forte passages. 
No. 3 ‘Harlequin,’ whose bounding jump is very clearly 
marked by the music. 

‘‘A moment of false sentimentality is reached at the pianis- 
simo, which answers to the subsequent figure in No. 7, 
‘Coquette,’ in which he plays at being the devoted lover 
for the space of four bars, and then, true to his nature, 
jumps off again. No. 4, ‘Valse Noble,’ is a waltz danced 
by the different characters at the ball, and is from its very 
qualification to be taken slow—at least I play it so, and, I 
think, correctly. Nos. 5 and 6, ‘ Eusebius’ 
tan,’ represent Schumann’s two natures, the 





and ‘ Flores- 
bright and 
the stormy one; surely no more apt musical illustration 
of them could be found. See here, in the latter, how he 
among the masks sees a ‘ Papillon,’ a woman he might 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have loved, but she flits by, and this restless, longing 
nature once more asserts itself. No. 7, ‘Coquette,’ needs 
no explanation, nor would No, 8, ‘Réplique,’ had not 


some interpreters of the piece imagined that it contained an 
underlying sarcasm from the man who answers, which | 
fail to find. The ‘Sphinxes’ that follow I do not play ; 
they simply are the four musical notes on which the entire 
composition is constructed, and which in German, ASC H, 
have reference to the letters that belong in common to 
Schuinann’s name and that of the city where lived his love, 
Ernestine von Fricken, represented later by the name 
on No. 13. The ‘Papillons,’ No. 9, 
four above mentioned letters, No. 10, in obedience to the 
general law that animates the entire scene. I came across 
what I consider to be the explanation of No. 11, ‘Chiarina,’ 
by merest chance, in the course of my reading. 

‘“‘Tt is a well-known fact that Schumann, like Jean Paul 
and many of the leading thinkers of theirtime, was strongly 
influenced by the fantastic fairy tales of Hoffmann, among 
which I found one called ‘Quatre Amours,’ which relates 
how a magician kept his Muse a prisoner under a crystal 
bell until one day it was lifted and she escaped. He goes 
about everywhere trying to find her, and I follow his search 
for ‘Chiarina’ in the oft repeated strains of this number. 
‘Chopin,’ No. 12, is the fullest tribute of admiration to a 
brother genius and at the same time explains the Polish 
composer more clearly than ail the volumes that have been 
written about him. It is a convincing proof how deeply 
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Schumann had penetrated into the spirit of his works. No. 

14, ‘ Reconnaissance,’ is a recognition and meeting of 
the two lovers, which is interrupted by the entrance of 
‘Pantalon’ and ‘ Colombine,’ she tripping lightly on her 
nimble feet, and he, poor, ridiculous old man, attempting 
to follow his heavy way, incicated by the sf in the bass, 
No. 16, ‘Valse Allemande,’ is another dance, in which all 
join, the very first notes of which, like the downward 
stroke of a fiddle bow, would seem to presage the approach 
of ‘Paganini,’ who in the intermezzo appears on the 
scene, gives a marvelous exhibition of his weird powers, | 
revelling in all the pyrotechnics of his violin playing, and, | 
after four loud strokes, followed by a wonderful pianissimo | 
effect, he disappears as mysteriously as he came, the waltz 
being then resumed. 

‘* The ‘ Aveu’ which 
timid, hesitating declaration of a woman than that of a man, | 
though some of the greatest pianists interpret it so. No. 18, 
‘Promenade,’ is a stroll the lovers take during the pauses 
of dancing, one of these, by the way, being musically illus- 
trated by No. 19, and the small notes [ take to mean the | 

soft nothings’ he Finally 
comes the concluding number, 20, which is the ‘ March of 


follows I understand rather as the 


is ‘breathing into her ear.’ 


the Davidsbiindler [Schumann's friends] against the Phil- 
listines,’ and what the latter are I believe Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has taught you. You note the ‘Grandfather’s 
Dance,’ a theme of the seventeenth century, in the bass, as 
opposed to the motive of newer and more modern life. 
From here on, as in the ‘Préambule,’ the mirth waxes 
wilder and wilder until the close of the piece, which for 
variety, picturesqueness, invention and beauty has no su- 
perior in the entire literature of musical composition. You 
see,” said Mr. Rosenthal, smiling, ‘‘that when I undertake 
to play a composition I bestow thought on more things than 
the technic, however much it may seem to predominate, and 
you will therefore understand that while I care little about 
praise for the one, my ambition is to receive commendation 


will 


for the other.’ 


——-The Kellogg English Opera Company played to 
over $10,000 last week in Boston. The performances, after 
Tuesday night, were given before crowded audiences. The 
company will be heard during this week in Montreal; week 
of December 3, Philadelphia, and week of December 10, 
Brooklyn. Messrs. Carl and Edgar Strakosch have charge 
of the business management. 


| to speak of the many familiar pianc 





HE Tuesday afternoon of last week and last 

Wednesday afternoon, as previously announced, Moriz 

Rosenthal gave two piano recitals at Steinway Hall before 

large and decidedly enthusiastic audiences. The following 
was the program of the first afternoon : 

Sonata, A flat major. .... Weber 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Airs Russes. dp rvcdaale? ‘ Wieniawski 
Master Fritz Kreisler 

Schumann 

Chopin-Sarasate 

Paganini 


“ Carnaval "’ 
Nocturne, E flat. 
Moto Perpetuo.. 
Master Fritz Kreisk 
Nocturne, D flat major | Chopin 


Waltz, A flat major { 


M._ Rosenthal 











** Am Springbrunnen,”’ ** Atthe Spring ’’ (after Davidoff)... 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Rhapsodies Hongroises (arranged by Rosenthal). 

Moriz Rosentha 


Listz 


The curiosity to hear Rosenthal in recital manifested | 
itself by thronging Steinway Hall with lovers of music, not 
‘* fiends” who, armed 


with music and loaded up to the teeth with technic and | 


| technic, eagerly awaited the advent of the young man who | 
| had set the town agog with his performances the week pre- 


vious. Rosenthal first played the noble and too seldom ' 


FRITZ KREISLER. 


heard A flat sonata of Weber, with its chivalric ring and 
brilliant climaxes, and demonstrated 
powers of interpretation in compositions of the romantic 
school. He literally ‘‘ played” the sonata, and brought out 
vividly its bright coloring and sonorous themes. Butit was 
in Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnaval” that he had his greatest triumph. 
no more vivid performance of this well 


unquestionably his 


Certainly no warmer, 
worn musical kaleidoscope has been heard before. 

We may cavil at the tempi, many of them far too fast fer 
our preconceived notions, and even at the readings, so un- 
traditional, but certainly not at the freedom and, above all, 
the masterful grasp of the whole work, The Chopin and 
Paganini numbers were marvels of poetry and delicacy. 
The march was played too fast, as the symmetry of the 
musical edifice was sadly marred at times, but it was never- 
theless extremely The Chopin nocturne and 
valse were also characteristic, particularly the run down 
in double sixths, near the end of the nocturne, which was 
played giissando-like in two octaves instead of one. 

Many beauties were brought out in both compositions, 
but it must be confessed we have heard both as well played 
before. The Davidoff transcription was a show piece and 
the elasticity of Rosenthal’s fingers had full play ; otherwise 
The Liszt number, which was the 


exciting. 


it is musically valueless. 


“Twelfth Rhapsody,” was magnificently played, and, if 
sensationally, it certainly did not belie the character of the 
composition. Rosenthal introduced bits of other rhapsodies 
of Liszt in his cadenza at the close, and as an exhibition of 
force and fire it was almost unparalleled. 

Young Kreisler again exhibited the excellences and de- 
fects of his style, although he played with much musical 
feeling and his intonation was better. 

The boy is simply a specimen of unripe fruit, unfortunate- 
ly plucked too soon. With abundant leisure and hard work 
he may be a great player, for the stuff is there. 

Wednesday afternoon the following music was played : 
Sonate, opus 57 Beethoven 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Leonard 


Bach 


** Souvenir de Haydn”’.... 
Master Fritz Kreisler 
Bourrée,"A minor 

Nocturne, G flat major 
Ballade, A flat major. 

Chant Polonais, G major. 


Chopin 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Polonaise . Laub 
Master Fritz Kreisler 
Chopin-Liszt-Thalberg-Herz Czerny-Pixis 


“ Hexamerco ’ 
Moriz Rosenthal. 


Beethoven is usually considered the touchstone where- 
with to gauge a pianist’s powers and whether this be the 


case certainly more interest was shown by the public in 
regard to the young Viennese’s interpretation of Beethoven 
than any other composer on his programs. One thing cer- 
tain, Rosenthal was not in the fine form he was the previous 
week, and some of his work sounded forced and labored. 
The truth the ‘‘ Appasionata” was not 
what one might have expected from the superb performance 
of the Weber sonata atthe first recital. It was vigorous, it was 
manly, but it was not reposeful, barring the second move- 
It was sufficiently ‘‘ appasionata,” but did not carry 


must be confessed 


ment, 
intellectual conviction with it; in a word, it smacked of the 
great virtuoso and not the great artist. 

With a more favorable environment, we think, Rosen- 
thal may prove that he has the that go to- 
ward making that somewhat mysterious thing, a Beetho- 
‘ mysterious,” because, if you in- 


qualities 
ven interpreter. We say 
terrogate anyone on the subject, the answer is always vague. 
‘*Oh, Beethoven ought to be manly; he should be vigor- 
ous.” Well, Rosenthal all that. ‘‘But he lacked 
Yes ; acknowledged. ‘‘He played too fast, mar- 
Granted; but all 


was 
repose.” 
ring the finale of the last movement.” 
that would not preclude him from being a Beethoven player. 





which is the keystone of all Beethoven playing, we will be 
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better able to judge of his talents in that direction, Perhaps 
the truth of the matter is simply that modern virtuosi, no 
matter how much they may assert the contrary, are not in 


sympathy with Beethoven, and, it must be confessed, many 


f his sonatas are passée, his technic is old fashioned, and 
ne can count on the ten fingers the sonatas that will 
stand the test of time Rosenthal is a romanticist to his 


finger tips, and in Weber, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt he 


at home lo the old masters we find his nineteenth cen- 
tury fingers adding new meanings and clothing their com- 
| ons with new hues Chis was the case with the Bach 
Bourrée which became an ¢/ude de sa‘on under his deft 
ligits The G flat nocturne and the Chant Polonais we 


ilready spoken of in a previous review, The A flat 


ballade was beautifully done, but only more accurately de- 
mined Rosenthal’s position as a planet in the pianistic 
kK 
He also played Mendelssohn's ‘** Spring Song,” although 
was not set down on the program, and as encore an 
ingement in double notes of the D flat valse of Chopin 
1 breakneck speed and with a certainty of fingering that 
ivored strongly of the mechanically marvelous. In_ the 
econd melody of the valse he wove in a little contrapuntal 
fiwure suggesting the first theme, It was charming. 
The lHiexameron is an old war horse of the virtuosi 


ind its absurd difficulties and parodies of ‘la grand style” 


it not for the fact that it allows 


not worth discussing, were 
1 pianist to show his endurance, nothing more, nothing less 
Memories of past days when Thalberg, Leopold de Meyer, 


Henry Herz and Dreyschock glittered in their specialties on 


the keyboard were recalled when Rosenthal played these 


on the ‘* Puritani” theme ; indeed he seems to be 


i connecting link between the past and present, uniting the 
nany ¢ lences of both schools. A word will briefly dis- 
ce of the fault finding with his pedaling, in the main beau- 

tiful, but at times unsteady and cloudy 
R n ilha 1 mastered as yet the intricate and beau- 
tiful mechanism of the American pedal, as the European 
are ar inferior and not half so effective or so powerful 
Foreign pianists have often before complained of this. 
Rosenthal a realist on the one side and yet he has a deli 
poetic mind The two extremes meet and we have as 
i result an artist who, while his drawing, his perspective 
‘ his attention to details are something phenomenal, in 
ict a veritable Meissonier, yet with all this, does not rank 
th 1¢ few immortals on the heights. He is nothing if 
xcitin he 1 nervous, tingling pianist, he is very 
er, he is a colorist, a lovely bloom is on his canvas as 
n a peacl he is like the roar of a cataract, but 
nly a waterfall, nota Niagara ; he is everything ina 
except a genius, but possesses a talent that perilously 
the domain of genius, In Rosenthal one may 
1 the rength of a Rubinstein, the delicacy of a Joseffy, 
ntellectuality a Biilow, but en miniature, as our 
G friends would say. He will be a great world artist 
i \ hall weld all his confusing styles into a whole, 
prove t ndisputably that he has that great desider 

ta ndividuality 
PERSONALS. 
> 
ROSENTHAL AND KREISLER.--Our picture gallery 
ther increased by the excellent likeness of 
\ Rosenthal, the brilliant young piano virtuoso, whose 
1 ive been astonishing metropolitan audiences 
ist tnight; al me of Fritz Kreisler, the talented 
violinist The following is from the biographical 
y Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, the enterprising 
wer of these two young artists 

Moriz Rosenthal was born on December 18, 1862, in Lem- 
rg, where his father was a professor in one of the public 
] f the town When the lad was eight years old he 
ght | parents to give him instruction on the piano, 
ind to meet the little fellow’s wishes Charles Mikuli, one of 


the surviving pupils of Chopin, was engaged as his teacher 


wo years afterward Moriz had made such rapid advance- 


ent that 


judicious friends counselled his parents to take 


m t Chis was 


» Vienna and perfect his musical education, 


ne, and in the youthful virtuoso came before the 


1576 


c with a program that included, among other numbers, 


Keethoven's *‘ Thirty-two Variations” and Chopin's F minor 
ert The performer's success was immediate, In Oc- 

ber of the same year Moriz played in presence of Liszt, 

wi again and again interrupted him with exclamations of 
lelight, and finally said to him: ‘Es steht in Ihnen ein 
rosser Pianist der gewiss nicht stehen bleiben wird '— 
ings There is within you a great pianist, who will 
urely work his way out.”” From this moment young Rosen- 
thals popularity was assured During a concert tour 
through Roumania he was appointed court pianist to the 


Queen, and after a performance at Bucharest, attended by 


the Czar of Russia, the autocrat invited the artist to visit St. 
Petersbury 
Moriz 


aurels of 


the 
The prophecy of Liszt still 


Rosenthal, however, was not content with 


4 traveling virtuoso 
rang in his ears, and, at the very outset of a brilliant career, 
he suddenly decided to resume his studies and broaden his 


Refusing all engagements, he joined 


knowledge 


tore of 


| Liszt at Weimar and followed the master to Rome. At the 
tamed Villa d’Este he enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
bh playing daily with the monarch of pianists, and his 
memories of Liszt's performances show the profound im- 
| pression wrought upon him by their matchless beauty and 


“a 


| finish. 

try 

critics described him as a “‘ new Liszt,” and soon afterward, 
| when he journeyed to St. Petersburg, Dr. Lenz, Beethoven’s 
commentator, spoke of his Chopin performances as *‘ orange 
blossoms of refined sentiment plucked from the tree of art 
by the hand of a master.” The pianist’s studies meanwhile 


In December, 1878, Liszt sent his pupil to Paris “* to 


his wings,” as he put it. In the French capital the 


were carried into other fields than that of music. 

The classics, philology and philosophy occupied much of 
his time, and there is no telling how far the musician’s thirst 
for general knowledge would have borne him had not the 
death of his father constrained him to return to active pro- 
fessional life. His concert in Vienna, in 1884, established 
his position as a virtuoso of the very highest order, and 
Moriz Rosenthal has been before the public ever since. Dr. 
Ed, Hanslick, the celebrated Vienna critic, said that ‘* his 
extraordinary bravura, recalling Carl Tausig, mocks the 
most incredible difficulties ; his strength and powers of en- 
durance exceed the most extraordinary expectations,” 

Fritz Kreisler was born in Vienna, on February 2, 1875. 
From his earliest childhood he revealed a strong inclination 
for music, and in his second year was wont to stand by the 
piano, equipped with two sticks, with which he would go 
His father, a well- 
and amateur violoncellist, was not slow to 


through the motions of a violin player. 
known musician 
discover the lad’s precocity, and when Fritz had barely at- 
tained his fourth year he was intrusted to the care of Jacques 
Auber, then first violinist of the Ring Theatre. The little 
fellow's progress is recorded to have been astonishing, and 
not the least remarkable of his gifts was his sense of pitch 
and time, thatenabled him, when he was in his fifth year, to 
proclaim the key and tempo of wholly unfamiliar music per- 
formed within hearing distance, 

When close upon his sixth birthday Fritz was sent to Pro- 
fessor Dont, with whom he studied for two years, In his 
seventh year he played in a public concert, at Carlsbad, 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Romance” in F and the first movement of 
Rode’s A minor concerto. In 1882 the juvenile prodigy en- 
tered Helmesberger’s class in the Vienna Conservatory, and 
studied under that eminent professor until 1885, when the 
first prize of the annual concours was unanimously awarded 
to him. 
ferred to the Paris Conservatory, where he received instruc- 
tion from Professor Massart, and with such good resultsthat 
in July, 1887, at the annual examination, he once more 
wrested the first prize from forty-two competitors. Fairly 
borne down with honors at a period at which most virtuosos 


From the Vienna Conservatory the lad was trans 


are still acquiring their technic, young Kreisler at once en- 
tered upon his professional career. He met with unvarying 
success in Vienna, in Pesth and in Gratz, and the highest 
as to his extraordinary attainments was 
Somewhat exceptional characteristics 


critical testimony 
elicited everywhere, 
of Kreisler’s are the comprehensiveness of his répértoire, 
and, more important still, the thoroughness of his education 
as a musician, in respect of composition and piano playing, 
as adjuncts to his mastery of the king of instruments. 

New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia has found an echo through- 
out the country, and Mr, Stanton receives daily communica- 


Mr. Rosenthal’s prompt and brilliant success in 


tions from all parts of the United States inquiring as to the 
virtuoso’s future engagements. In the immediate present 
Mr. Rosenthal will play with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra under Mr. Gericke’s conductorship, in Boston, Wednes- 
day ; at the New York Harmonie Club, in a special concert 
arranged for the delectation of the members only, Satur- 
day ; in Farmington, Conn., December 5 and 6, and later in 
Washington, Baltimore, &c. In view of the box office in- 
quiries as to the future appearance here of the pianist, it 
is not at all unlikely that he will be heard in two more con- 
certs at Steinway Hall previous to departing on a Western 
lournée, 

ROSENTHAL AGAIN.—It may be interesting to people 
to Mr. 
virtuoso of his rank, like the poet of old, mascitur non fit, to 
know that the young pianist practices, literally, day and 
The occupants of rooms in his immediate vicinity 


that have listened Rosenthal, and fancied that a 


night. 
an testify to the accuracy of this information, but even 
they, after listening to him until well past the witching 


hour, are not aware that his work ceases not with the silence 
of the instrument he plays upon. Asa matter of fact, not 
only does Mr. Rosenthal have a piano in his room, where- 
ever he goes, but he carries with him a silent keyboard 
which his digits finger long after the remainder of the 
world is wrapped in slumber.—‘‘ Sun.” 

THE FIRST ROUMANIAN OPERA.—The twocomposers, 
Edward Candella and Dr. G. Otremba, at Jassy, are working 
together on entitled ‘‘Romans and Dacians.” 
This will be the first Roumanian grand opera ever composed. 


GaRbDIN1I.—Dr. Carlo Gardini, the manager and ex 


an opera 


husband of Gerster, has just signed a contract with young 
Engel, the owner and director of Kroll’s Opera House, Ber- 
lin, by which Gardini is to manage a season of Italian opera 
at Kroll’s during March and April, 1889. The novelty of 





the short season is to be Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda,” and 











‘*Lakmé” is to be brought out, with Miss Van Zandt in the 
title réle. 


Moor IN LoNDON.—Emanuel Moor, a pianist well 


| known in this city, will give, with Max Heinrich, not less 


well known, a series of piano and vocal recitals at the 
newly redecorated Steinway Hall in London in December. 


EssIPOFF IN LONDON.—Essipoft's piano recital at St. 
James’ Hall, London, has been postponed till to-morrow 
evening, when she will play works by Beethoven, Schumann 
and some Russian composers. 

MIss EAMES,—Miss Eames will not appear at the Paris 
Opéra Comique in ‘‘ Traviata ;" she is at present studying 
** Martha,” but itis not yet known in what she will make 
her début. 

LACHMUND ANTICIPATED.—Says the ‘“ Minneapolis 
Journal :” Carl V. Lachmund has for three years past occu- 
pied his leisure time on an invention intended to sustain 
and even increase any tone of a piano indefinitely, by ap- 
plying an electric current to the strings, the appliance to be 
controlled by the pedal. Much to Mr. Lachmurd’s surprise, 
an invention based on exactly the same idea has just been 
patented by Dr. Eisenmann, the assistant of Professor Helm- 
holz, of Berlin. 

FAKE 
‘A telegram to an American paper states that the Queen 
recently Mrs. Albani, kindly 
remarked that she might have done worse.’ The statement 
of complete fabrication, and Mrs. Albani 
would not be guilty of such rudeness. Here is another piece 


CABLEGRAMS.—Says the “ London Figaro:” 


played the piano to ‘who 


course is a 
of nonsense: ‘Miss Josie Simon (of San Francisco, a pupil 
of Carl Formes) sang before the Queen on the tstinst. The 
lady has a three years’ contract to sing at the Crystal Palace 
concerts.’ It would be interesting to know who cables such 
purely imaginary items to the Transatlantic papers.” 

A New SympHony.~— We understand that Dr. Villiers 
Stanford has just completed the score of a new symphony. 
The work will, it is said, be performed at a concert in Berlin 
which will be devoted entirely to Dr. Stanford's compositions. 

LEVI ALL RIGHT AGAIN.—Conductor Levi, of Munich, 
we are glad to be able to report, has entirely recovered from 
his nervous and brain troubles. For the last weeks of re- 


he was the guest of the great tenor, Heinrich 
Lake Starnberg. 


cuperation 
Vogl, at the latter’s beautiful villa near 
Now Levi is back in Munich and has resumed his wonted 
activity by conducting a week ago last Thursday an excellent 
performance of ‘‘ Carmen.” 

G6TZE STILL VOICELEss.—Emil Gétze, the renowned 
tenor, who has been spending the fall in Africa hunting and 
is still under 


He will not 


to Bonn, where he 


treatment of Dr. Burger for his throat trouble. 


traveling, has returned 


sing this coming season, as only the utmost care and quiet 


are said to give Giétze a chance of recovering his voice. 


MacDoweE.t.—E. A. MacDowell, the talented com- 


poser, himself a pianist at the second 
Kneisel Quartet concert, November 19. He played his 
suite, op. 10, and his style and technic are unimpeachable. 

BENDIX. 
in A 


Concert. 


distinguished as 


Max Bendix will play Molique’s violin con- 


certo minor at the second Brooklyn Philharmonic 


LAURA SCHIRMER AGAIN.—So Laura Schirmer is 
alive after all and is coming back to this country to raise a 
lively breeze with the people that started the seraglio-ice 
cream story. She was never in the seraglio of the Sultan, 
was never strangled to death with thirteen other inmates, 
of the The 
story was a newspaper canard, said to have originated in 
Milan. Miss Schirmer is as handsome as ever, but domes- 
tic trouble caused her to live a life of seclusion, hence the 


supposed victims Sultan like herself. whole 


thrilling reports. 

A NEw SINGER.—Helen O'Reilly, a graduate of the 
Musical Conservatory under the direction of Prof. John 
O'Neil, of Boston, sailed on Saturday the 17th in company 
of Mrs. Nordica for London, where she opens at Covent 
Garden in the regular season. She is also booked for a con- 
cert season in Dublin, where Nordica is a great favorite. 
Miss O'Reilly, who greatly resembles Nevada both in person 
and voice, made a successful début last season in Boston. 
She sang in New York and Ottawa, her home, and has been 
well received. Professor O'Neil is justly proud of his pupils, 
Nordica having been one. 

A Por?TRAIT OF INTEREST.—The many American 
pupils of the famous Munich master, Josef Rheinberger, will 
be pleased to see the portrait of their revered teacher on the 
title page of THE Musical Courter this week. We have 
been frequently requested to publish a good likeness of the 
celebrated composer and contrapuntist, as his face is by no 
means a familiar one yet in the picture galleries of contem- 
porancous composers, 


DEATH OF A BALTIMORE ORGANIST.—S, Samuel 
Grauer, a musician well known to the church people of Balti- 
more as an organist, died early Friday morning. He had 
been confined to his home for a month with typhoid-pneu- 
monia. Mr. Grauer was born in Baltimore and had resided 
there from birth. He was thirty-one years old. He hada 
good tenor voice, and often took part in church entertain 
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He was an early member of the Oratorio Society. 
Twelve 


ments, 
His chief talent was as a pianist and organist. 
ago he accepted the position of organist at Wesley 
Chapel, in South Baltimore. After four years in that church 
he became organist at the Associate Reformed Church on 


years 


A year ago he became organist at Grace M. E. 
He was a director in the Hanover 
His funeral took place on Sunday 


Fayette-st 
Church, Lafayette-sq. 
(Pa.) Oratorio Society. 


aiternoon, 


Mrs. WM. H. SHERWOOD’S SECOND RECITAL.—The 
second piano recital of Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood takes place 
in Boston this afternoon. This is the program 

J. S. Bach 
Eugene d’ Albert 
Scarlatti-Tausig 


Prelude and fugue in C sharp major 
Gavotte and Musette (from suite op. 1) 
Sonata in G minor 

En Automne 

* Air de Ballet” 


* Etincelles 


. «M. Moszkowski 


Isoldens Liebestod Wagner-Liszt 


*Schmetterling ™ (Butterfly) 
** Einsamer Wanderer “ 

**In der Heimath’ — 
: E, Grieg 
* Viglein " (Birdling) 

Erotik’ 

An den Frihling | 

Schytte 


J. Raff 


* Ueber die Steppe hin "’ (Over the Prairie), op. 2 os L 
Waltz, op. 111, No i 
Allegro Agitato, v 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 151 

Pp. 51 


major, Op. 54 


op, 151 


F, Chopin 


Impromptu 


Scherzo in E 


Ihe artistic results of these recitals are very flattering to 
Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood. Her three little daughters will all 
receive a musical education, with the view of adapting their 
future to the pursuit of the art. The oldest, Miss Elsa Sher- 
wood, shows remarkable talent already and is receiving the 
most careful training from her mother, who is making a 
magnificent display of energy under circumstances that 
would have crushed the great majority of women. 

MANAGER STANTON, has been 
se columns of Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, but few 


charmed limits of the Metropolitan know 


Frequent mention 
made in the 
people outside th 
aught of that ambitious, active and successful manager. 
Mr New Yorker by birth, the son of a Wall 


Street financier, a lawyer by education—his legal studies 


Stanton 1s a 


having been carried on after a long period of schooling in 
As he 
he was not thirty when 
When 
Dr. Damrosch died the directors of the Metropolitan gave 
Mr 


Paris—and an impresario by force of circumstances, 


is now in his thirty-fourth year 


placed in charge of the business of the Opera House. 
How earnestly and satisfactorily 


Stanton full control 





he has fulfilled the many functions of his high office need 
not be rehearsed at present, but it can do no harm to state 
that, if a recognition of his efforts has not always been ac- 
corded him on this side of the Atlantic, at least a portion of 
his work has called forth comment and praise abroad, A re- 
for example, 


cent number of the Berlin ‘‘ Bérsen Zeitung,” 
prints a long biographical sketch of Mr. Stanton, paying 
special attention, of course, to his labors in behalf of Wag- 
ner’s music, ‘‘ Few persons are aware,” observes the ‘‘ Bér- 
sen Zeitung, ‘‘that Mr. Stanton has been the sole motive 
power ; that without his continuous endeavor it would have 
been impossible to present to the American public in a com- 
paratively brief period the whole Wagner répértoire, and 
with such conscientious insight into the masters intentions 
and such splendid surroundings.” The German writer then 
follows his hero through the rehearsals and the performances 
given under his personal supervision, and, after marveling 
at his exceptional qualities, concludes with the words: 
‘‘With the production of Rheingold’ will be completed 
what thus far few German opera houses have achieved. And 
all this has been Mr. Stanton’s work. Genuine artistic spirit 
and practical judgment, united with industry and endurance, 
are the factors that have enabled him to fulfill so exalted a 


mission. Honor to whom honor is due !”—‘‘ Sun.” 


Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert. 
HE thirty-first season of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society was opened at the Academy of 
Music in our sister city on last Saturday evening. Mr. 
Thomas had a splendid band under his control and the 
muscularity of tone, the precision and the richness of color 
disclosed in the performance of Schumann’s symphony in D 
more particularly, were in the highest degree 
The orchestra was also heard in a new overture 








minor, 
delightful, 
‘‘In the Autumn” by Grieg, in a masterly yet simple trans- 
scription of Wagner's ‘‘ Triume” (in which though the 
program down as ‘‘four string orchestra,” the 
horns and wood winds were employed) and in the first 
The new overture can 


set it 


series of Dvorak’s" Slavonic Dances. 
hardly be called anything more than interesting and even 
this adjective must be understood as applying rather to the 
workmanship of the piece, including its original orchestra- 
tion, than to its ideas. 

Mr. Joseffy was the soloist of the evening and played 
Beethoven’s G major concerto with that refined expression 
and finished technic for which is he justly famous. An encore 
being demanded he played the familiar Bourrée in A minor by 
Bach in bewilderingly rapid tempo. The transcription of 


Wagner’s song was redemanded. 





More About Church Choirs. 
TTENDING services recently in one of our 
churches where they worship God with taste in a highly 
zsthetic manner, the choir began that Scriptural poem that 
compares Solomon with the lilies of the field somewhat to the 
former’s disadvantage. Although never possessing a great ad- 
miration for Solomon, nor considering him a suitable person 
to hold up as a shining example before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, still a pang of pity for him was felt 
when the choir, after expressing unbounded admiration for the 
lilies of the field—which it is doubtful if they ever observed * 
very closely—began to tell the congregation through the mouth 
of the soprano that ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed.” 
Straightway the soprano was reinforced by the bass, who de- 
clared that Solomon was most decidedly and emphatically not 
arrayed, Then the alto ventured it as her opinion that Solo- 
mon was not arrayed, when the tenor, without a moment’s 
hesitation, sang as if it had been officially announced that *‘ he 
was not arrayed.” 

Then when the feelings of the congregation had been har- 
rowed up sufficiently, and our sympathies were all aroused for 
poor Solomon, whose numerous wives allowed him to go about 
in such a fashion even in that climate, the choir, altogether in 
a most cool and compact manner, informed us that the idea 
they intended to convey was that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed ‘‘like one of these.” These what? So longa 
time had elapsed since they had sang of the lilies that the thread 
was entirely lost, and by ‘‘ these ” one naturally concluded the 
choir was designated. Arrayed like one of these? We should 
think not, indeed. Solomon in a Prince Albert or cutaway 
coat? Solomon with an eye glass and mustache, his hair cut 
pompadour? No, mostdecidedly. Solomon in the very zenith 
of his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Despite the experience of the morning the hope still re- 
mained that in the evening a sacred song might be sung in a 
manner that would not excite our risibilities or leave the im- 
pression that we had been listening to a case of blackmailing. 
But again off started the nimble soprano with the laudable 
though rather startling announcement, ‘‘ I will wash.” Straight- 
way the alto, not to be outdone, declared she would wash. 
And the tencr, finding it to be the thing, warbled forth he 
would wash. Then the deep chested basso, as though calling 
up all his fortitude for the plunge, bellowed forth the stern re- 
solve that he would wash. Nexta short interlude on the organ, 
strongly suggestive of the escaping of steam or splash of the 
waves, after which the choir, individually and collectively, as- 
serted the firm, unshaken resolve that they would wash. At 
last they solved the problem by stating that they proposed to 
‘ wash their hands in innocency, so will the altar of the Lord 
be compassed.” 
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Rubinstein’s Lecture Recitals in 
St. Petersburg. 


(First and Second Evenings.) 

0* Friday, the 16th (Old Style) ot September, 

Rubinstein commenced in the concert hall of the con- 
servatorium a course of lecture recitals, to be given every 
week during the coming season, at which he is to perform 
the entire literature of the piano, Of course, in comparison, 
all other musical events in St. Petersburg fade and sink into 
nothingness, and the 
enough to hold cards of admittance are regarded by the gen- 


privileged few who are fortunate 


eral public with jealous eyes. 

The series of recitals are purely educational, being given 
for the benefit of young students and artists, and only a 
limited number of tickets, 100 in all, were at the disposal of 
the committee of management for the public, the rest of the 
concert room being taken up by those students of the con- 
servatorium who obtained permission to attend, 

At the first recital lecture Rubinstein, before playing, gave 
his audience a general idea of what he intended doing. 

He spoke at some length on the history of the piano, the 
various stages it had passed through, giving the dates and 
epochs of the different additions and improvements and a 
graphic and detailed account of the virginal (named after 
Queen Elizabeth, of England), clavichord, clavicembala, 
spinet and modern grand. 

He then spoke of music generally. 
briefly, born of man’s wishes and longings, his joys and 
sorrows, and the first instrument was, of course, the voice, 


It wasan art, he said, 


then followed reed instruments, the lyre and the organ, till 
finally our modern grand was evolved, 

He commented particularly on the difference of this art 
from all others, inasmuch as that, whereas poetry, painting, 
sculpture and the drama have long since reached their zenith 
—even before Christ—with Homer, Praxiteles, Phidias and 
Euripides, music, on the contrary, has been more or less a 
creation of our time, its greatest luminaries, Bach, Handel, 
and Beethoven, having arisen but recently, in the last two 
centuries 

Its whole history lies before us with the possibility of being 
accurately studied, for we can trace its every step forward. 
He also gave a general sketch of the Greek music, the music 
of the Jews, of the Troubadours, the Middle Ages, and that 
of the early English Tallis (died 
Byrd (1538-1623), Bull (1563-1628), Gibbons (1583-1628), Pur- 
cell (1658-1695), Arne (1710-1778) belonged, and before play- 


which 1585), 


school, to 


ing a most interesting canon in A minor of Tallis he ex- 
plained the different effects peculiar to the instrument of that 
time and quite impossible to be produced on our modern 
pianos. 

Rubinstein plays on a piano from the Russian firm Becker, 
the same maker who supplied him with instruments during 
his concert tour in 1886, and before commencing he naively 
told his audience that he had spoken very badly, but that 
he would promise to make all clear when he played 

The canon of Tallis, as he said, was only a trifle, but 
especially interesting as one of the earliest examples from 
our great piano literature. It was most charming, naive, 
simple and melodious. 

After this followed a ‘* Preludium” ‘* The 


Whistle,” from William Byrd (1538-1623), a piece sounding 


and Carman's 





as fresh and melodious and interesting as if written but 
yesterday, instead of over three centuries ago. 

It consists of a short prelude, the florid accompaniment 
commencing in the bass 
manly; then follows the air, designated by the composer 
‘*The Carman’s Whistle,” sounding simple and quaint, but 
characterized by a striking vigor ‘and breadth; simple but 
bluff, free and charming. After the themes come several 
variations. 

The next item played by Rubinstein was ‘‘ The King’s 
Hunting Jig,” by John Bull (1563-1628), a piece with the 
freshness of morning and the hearty jollity of the age in 
every note, the tone of the bugle sounded by the huntsman 
Then followed a prelude and gali- 


being most original, full and 


being particularly true. 
ardo by Gibbons (1583-1625) ; a suite by Purcell (1658-1695), 
“Prelude,” ‘‘ Menuet,” ‘‘ Air Trompete,” ‘‘ March,’ ‘‘ Pre- 
lude,” ‘‘Allemande Chaconne,” and a sonata by Thomas 
Arne (1710-1778). 

This finished the English school, and at the conclusion 
Rubinstein remarked it was worthy of notice and interest- 
ing to find that the first beginning of our piano literature 
should have been in England, and also that, after going a 
certain length, it should have abruptly stopped and pro- 
gressed no further in that land, a fact historians ascribed to 
the depressing influence on art of the Reformation and 
its gloomy tenets. 

Next came the French school, Rubinstein playing pieces 
by Dumont (1610), ‘‘Suite de ‘** Allemande et 
Grave ;" by Chamboniére (1670), ‘‘ Le Raie,” ‘‘ Allemande,” 
“* L’Entretien des 


Piéces, 


‘* Sarabande,” ‘‘ Loureuse,” 


by Louis Couperin (1630-6s), ‘‘ Sara- 


‘* Courante,” 


Dieux,” ‘‘ Sarabande ; 


bande,” ‘‘ Chaconne;” by Frangois Couperin (1668-1733), 
‘La Bandoline,” ‘‘ Le Bavolet Flottant,” ‘‘ Les Moissoneurs,” 
‘*La Ténébreuse,” ‘‘ La Fleurie,” ‘‘ La Favorite,” ‘‘ Le Caril- 
lon,” ‘‘Passecaille,” ‘‘ Engouements Bacchanales,” ‘‘ Les Ber- 
geries,” and by Rameau (1683-1764), ‘‘ Deux Gigues,” ‘‘ Le 
Rappel des Oiseaux, La Poule.” 

This selection finished the first recital, and Rubinstein, be- 
fore playing the pieces of Francois Couperin, whom he de- 
scribed as a wonderful genius, drew the attention of his 
hearers to the fact that, at the time the composer wrote it, it 
was more or less the descriptive in music that was the aim; 
"and ‘‘ Le Carillon” 


” 46 


for instance, ‘‘ La Bandoline were alto- 


gether program music, and anything more beautiful than 
these along with ‘‘Le Rappel des Oiseaux” of 
Rameau, would be impossible to conceive. 

There was a magical exquisiteness in Rubinstein’s fingers 


was given. In 


pieces, 


when playing them. Every possible tone 
“Le Carillon” one might have been in Flanders, so true 
the breaking gently, 


‘*Le Rappel des 


was sound of the swinging bells, 
loudly, faintly, grandly on the air; and 
Oiseaux” was a whole gathering of birds singing at their 
best and sweetest in some perfume haunted grove on a 
bright spring morning, while ‘‘La Bandoline” was a love 
song, a moonlight night and two young hearts beating in 
accordance with one another. 

The second concert took place on the 23d, 
on the program being Rameau’s ‘‘ Les Tentres Pleintes 
(rondo), then 
“* Sarabande,” 
‘*Tambourin,” a suite by Loulie (1700), and a minuet and 


allegro by Schobert (1720-1768). Over the minuets Rubin- 


the first piece 
or “ Les Cyclopes,” 
‘* Musette,” 


La Timide,” 
avec Variations,” 


followed 
** Gavotte 








stein spoke at great length and most originally. He said 
the usual time in which the minuet is played to-day is, in 
his opinion, quite wrong, being much too slow, the charac- 
ter of the minuet music showing this. He also expressed 
Mozart's ‘* Don 


the 


his belief that the well-known minuet in 


although called a 


should be considered as a sarabande, especially as in the 


Giovanni,” minuet by composer, 


century which the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is laid in the minuet 
was unknown, and the sarabande—an essentially Spanish 


Rubin- 


are generally 


dance—is probably what Mozart had in his head 
stein further said that to play minuets as they 
absurd and almost 


played—in the slowest of time—is often 


always irritatingly stupid. Schobert’s minuet he played in 
what he considered the 
and to illustrate to his hearers his idea he then played the 


proper tempo, moderately quick, 


minuet of Mozart and afterward the minuet of Schobert in 
the same time to show the absurdity. The latter minuet, 
he added, was, of course, slow and stately, but in the be- 
ginning the character of this dance was different. He con- 
cluded by saying that, naturally, this was a paradox of his, 
but he considered himself strongly in the right. 

With Schobert finished the French school and then came 
the Italian, a of Merulo (1523 
the series; then followed Frescobaldi (1587-1640), 


beginning 
Rubin- 


** Canzoni,’ 


toccata 1604), 
stein playing four pieces by this composer, 
**Courante,” ‘‘ La Frescobalda,” ‘‘ Canzoni.’ 

Over these Rubinstein remarked that to our modern ears 
they sounded intensely dry and uninteresting, but in the 
latter end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 

not only 
When he 

St. 
the 
that 


teenth century were the rage, Frescobaldi being 
a popular but a most sought after composer. 


played his own compositions on the great organ of 


Peter's, in Rome, thousands went to hear him, and 
character of his success may be estimated by the fact 


till to-day his melodies are sung by the people 
After Frescobaldi came a sonata of Pasquini (1637-1710) 
and a sonata of Durante (1684-1755), then a fugue of Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti (1649-1755), 
Rubinstein spoke with the greatest 
He said that this composer had a grander tech- 


father of the great Domenico. 
praise of Domenico 
Scarlatti. 
nic than any of the cthers. 
splendid originality, and with him ended the 

He the 
school living from 1683-1757, and all that he 


All his compositions show a 
Italian school. 


was greatest representative of the Neapolitan 


has left bears 


the stamp of his remarkable genius. 


Of this composer Rubinstein played twelve pieces: 1, 


Sonate (toccata) ; 2, Sonate (andante) ; 3, Sonate (pastorale) ; 


Sonate (rondo) ; 5, Sonate (toccata) ;: 6, Sonate (capriccio) ;: 
4, 5» E ; 


7, Sonate (capriccio legato); 8, Sonate (toccata) ; 9, Sonate 
(studio) ; 10, (capriccio) ; II, 
‘Fugue du Chat;” 12, ‘La Majeur 


All these pieces were designated by the title 


Sonate Sonate (allegro), 
Sonate (‘ 
‘ Sonate,” their 
descriptive title being added in brackets, and some of them 
were of enormous technical difficulty—in fact, Rubinstein had 
and as the 


We never 


to bring into play some of his virtuoso abilities, 


evening went on he visibly warmed to his work 
heard him better. It was something transcendent ; 
what Schopenhauer would describe most truly as *‘ Ein Bad 


McArTHUt 


play 


des Geistes.” ALEXANDEI 


—Mr. and Mrs. William H. Lawton sing in New 


Britain December 4, and Stamford, December 6 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








FOREICN NOTES. 
cinatmteasittilprsiantinnits 

Franchetti denies that he has any intention of as- 
suming the management of the Fenice at Venice. 

Emperor William II. has just decorated Director 
Pollini of the Hamburg Stadt Theatre with the Prussian 
Order of the Crown, second class. 

.The name of Rubinstein’s new Russian opera is 
‘*Goriuscha,” the libretto of which is by Awerkieff. The 
work will not be ready for production before next fall. 

The accounts of the impression wrought by M. 
Godard’s new opera, ‘‘ Jocelyn,” just brought out at the 
Paris Lyrique, with M. Capoul in the principal réle, are con- 
fusing, but their tenor indicates that the work achieved, at 


best, a succes d'estime. 


of the French Chamber on the 
Duc 
month, De Reszke, the tenor, 48,000, and Mdmes. Adiny 


.. The committee 


School of Arts reports that was paid 24,000 frs. a 


and Bosman 30,000 each. The highest salary, 11,000 frs. 


a month, was given to Lassalle. 
Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman” was recertly given 
at the Teatro Sociale at Treviso for the first time, and 


achieved a most pronounced success. The cast was: ‘‘ Sen- 


ta," Mrs. Busi; ‘“*The Dutchman,” Sparapini; ‘‘ Eric,” 
Gabrielesco, and ‘‘ Daland,” Serbolini. 

.Mrs. Clara Schumann, the great composer's 
widow and one of the foremost of modern pianists, played a 
fortnight ago in Frankfort-on-the-Main a number of her 
husband’s compositions. Mrs. Schumann has been before 
the public sixty years, She made her début in 1828, at 
Leipsic, when in her ninth year. 

Albert Soubies and Charles Malherbe, in the 
‘Guide Musicale,” have raised a question as to the origin 
of the ‘‘ Meistersinget Chey incline to the opinion that 
Wagner took the idea from ‘‘L’Eléve de Presbourg” of 


Luce, produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in 1840, in 
which Haydn and Rondonelli play the parts of ‘‘ Walther” 


and ‘* Beckmesser,’’ while the framework was suggested by 


the ‘‘ Hans Sachs” of Deinhardtstein and Lortzing. 

.The Wagnerian tenor of the day 1s undoubtedly 
the Belgian Van Dyck, who was first heard when ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” was brought out in Paris, and who figured last sum- 


mer in the representations at Bayreuth. Van Dyck lately 


sang ‘* Lohengrin” in Vienna, and was most successful. 


Mrs 


cording to “Tl 


in 
Materna was “ Ortrud,” having assumed the part, ac- 


Trovatore,” out of compliment to Mr. Van 


Dyck, an assurance that the reader may accept or not, ac- 
ording to his lights. 

It is reported that anew monthly musical review 
willappear at The Hague, It is to be the organ of the 
Wagner Society of Amsterdam, and be edited by Henri 
Viotta rhe review will contain articles of musical esthetic 
inalyses of great works, especially those of Wagner, arti- 


m musical history, biographical sketches, letters from 


Bayreuth and the various Wagner societies, a bibliography 


and general news, Ordinary concerts and performances 


+} 


will not be mentioned, the editor's attention being directed 
y to remarkable and interesting events. 

. Lamoureux, at his first concert, produced two nov- 
elties, *‘ Romance for Orchestra,” by Dvorak, and Schu- 
mann’'s ‘‘ Overture to Genofeva.” At his concert on the 4th 

f this month his program was ‘‘ Overture to Michael An- 
by Gade ; symphony in D minor, Schumann; “ sym- 
nicfragments ” from ‘* Lohengrin ;” part of the ballet of 
Prometheus,” Beethoven; Prelude to ‘ Tristan and 
Is e,”’ Wagner, and Bizet’s overture ‘‘ Patrie.” On the 
same day Colonne gave ‘‘ Overture to Benvenuto Cellini,” 


Berlioz ; symphony in G, Haydn; prelude to “ Lohengrin” 
‘Valkyrien Ritt,” overture to the 
Lalo, and (first hearing) extracts from ‘* Jocelyn,” 


ind the 
es, 


Roi d 


Wagner ; 


(,odGdard 


.... Prof. E. Dvorak, of Naples, has just published three 
treatises on the violin, and the reviewer of the work in the 
‘“‘Gazetta Musicale” regrets that he has not added some ob- 
servations regarding the experience of the great artists who 
have studied its most recondite secrets. The article is too 
long to reproduce, but some statements, curious to lay read- 
ers, are made, Paganini raised all his strings half a tone 
when he wished to produce extraordinary sonority, that is 
he played in D natural when the orchestra was in E flat, and 
in A natural when it was in Bflat. By this means he kept the 
greater part of his strings free, for the sonorousness of free 
strings is more vibrant than of the strings pressed by the 
fingers. De Beriot raised his G a tone, while Baillot, to 
obtain certain effects, lowered the G half atone. Winter, in 
place of G, played F natural, as was noticed by Schumann. 


The reviewer gives some comparisons, made by Panofka 
between violins A Stradivarius 
soprano. Baillot always played on one, A Guarnerius isa 
soprano, admirable for virtuosity, and was the favorite of 
Paganini, Alard and Sivori. The Maggini is the contralto, 
rather masculine, and was preferred by De Beriot. The 
Amati, continued Panofka, are the instruments for ama- 


and voices. is a mezzo 


teurs, they are fenori di grazia as it were. 

....The Wagner Museum, of Mr. O6esterlein, of 
Vienna, of which we made mention some time ago, has 
been increased in the last few months by several objects ob- 
tained by gift or in exchange. These accessories comprise 
sixty-five unprinted autograph letters, some manuscripts of 
the unfortunate Ludwig II., giving wild, incoherent orders 
to his attendants; copies of eighty-nine letters written by 
Wagner in 1849-53 to Theodor Uhlig. The originals were 
Uhlig’s daughter by Cosima 
If ever they are 


bought two from 
Wagner for the sum of 5,000 marks, 
printed they will appear with many omissions and deletions. 
Also a number of heliogravures of Wagner and Liszt not 
hitherto published, a number of King Ludwig and Wagner 
medals by Sauer, of Nuremberg, and a series of portraits of 
artists, monuments, &c., connected with Wagner. The 
museum during the past summer has been visited by many 


years ago 


Americans. 

..+»The Paris journal, “The Nineteenth Century,” 
states that Massenet’s new opera (to follow ‘‘ Ascanio”) is 
named ‘‘ Le Mage.” The hero is ‘*‘ Zoroaster,” other person- 
ages are ‘‘ Hystaspes,” a priestess of Jahi, a princess, a high 
priest, &c, The book by Richepin is said to be highly dram- 


‘ 


atic, and admits of marvelous scenic and choregraphic ef- 
fects. Lenepven was intending to compose an opera, named 
‘* Zoroaster,” the plot taken from Marion Crawford's book. 
Moreover, Marguerite Olaguier has written an opera called 
‘*Le Persan,” in which fire worshippers and magi play a 
great part, and in which each act contains a ballet repre- 
senting the ceremonies of the time of ‘‘ Zoroaster.” ‘‘It is 
very annoying,” she writes, ‘‘that place, time and religious 
rites should be the same in Massenet’s and Richepin’s 
‘Mage.’” 

....Goethe’s “ Faust” is once more set to music ; this 
We 
may here add that since 1813 this immortal work has been set 
to music in the operatic form by sixteen composers, namely, 
Spohr, Voss, Bishop, Beaucourt, Blum, Bertin, Meyer, Kag- 
ler, De Pallaert, Gordigniani, Werstowsky, Zaitz, Gounod, 
Boito, Zollner and Zenger. As for overtures, symphonies 


and scenas their name is legion. 


time by Max Zenger, for the Stadt Theatre, Kénigsberg. 


Recent investigations at Antwerp enable us to fix 
the date of the death of Dr. John Bull. He wentto Antwerp in 
1617 as candidate to succeed Rombaut Waelrant as organist 
at the cathedral. In April, 1620, he was living in the little 
house close by the south porch, where the porter lives now. 
He died at 1628, and was buried on the 
15th of the same month. 

~~. 
achieved by the German Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March,” 
has just composed a ‘*‘ Marche du Divorce,” which he thinks 


Antwerp March 12, 


French composer, jealous at the success 





will supply an admitted want in his own country. 


....A novelty (a “ Ritter ballet”), said to be by Beet- 


hoven, was produced at the first Gewandhaus concert, Leipsic. 


.... The chamber music season at the Leipsic Gewand- 
baus began on October 13. There were three string quartets 
on the program—viz., Haydn’s D major (op. 64), Volkmann's 
E minor (op. 35) and Beethoven’s A minor (op. 132). The ex- 
ecutants were Brodsky and Becker, violins; Novacek, viola, 
and Julius Klengel’ cello. 

....» Rubinstein has resumed, at St. Petersburg, his 
course of lectures on history and piano music. In addition to 
the explanations, which are given on the manner and style of 
different masters of all countries and epochs, he will execute 
some of their compositions, In his course last year he played 
1,302 pieces by seventy-nine different composers. 

....The Vienna “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
gave, on November 18, a performance of Hindel’s rarely 
heard oratorio, ‘* Theodora.” This work, best known to the 
general amateur, of course, by the air, ‘* Angels, ever bright 
and fair,” should be interesting to a modern audience, if 
only for the reason that Handel has combined in it the ele- 
ments of purely religious and dramatic music—or, to put it 
more tersely, the church and the stage—than in any other of 
his works. 

....The London “Musical Times” says of the dis- 
cussion which has exercised Worcester, Mass.: “* Worcester 
will benefit by the ‘reviewers of the New York and Boston 
In like manner has many an English festival 

It cannot be 
As a rule, the 


newspapers.’ 
gained by the advice of critics from London. 
said, however, that they get many thanks. 

local journals blaze up and wax very hot in outpouring 
sneers upon the ‘arrogant cockneys.’ But no matter, so 
long as London outspokenness excites a healthy local con- 


troversy.” 


Opera Prices in Germany. 


S the season for German opera approaches 
persons of musical tastes and moderate means begin to 
agitate the perennial subject of prices. New Yorkers who 
have heard German singers in Germany are especially loath to 
pay double prices for hearing the same singers in America. 

In German provincial theatres and in many metropolitan 
theatres the prices are so low that grand opera is no longer 
the exclusive luxury of the wealthy or well to do. At the 
Opera House, in Leipsic, where grand opera is given (four 
times weekly), the best orchestra chairs are to be had for 75 
cents at the box office, or for 60 cents of the ticket scalpers, 
who do a thriving business before the doors. The seats in the 
dress circle, directly opposite the stage, cost 35 cents each, 
although students at the university get them for Ig cents each, 
and pupils of the conservatory can generally have them for the 
asking. Lower proscenium boxes are sold for $5 or $6 
Places in the top gallery bring the price of three German beers, 
that is, about II cents. 

In the old City Theatre of Leipsic, where lighter operas, 
like ‘‘Don Caesar” and ‘‘ The Trompeter,” are occasionally 
given, the gallery gods pay about 8 cents for their seats. 

In Berlin the scale of prices is almost 50 per cent. higher, 
although in the winter of 1886-7, when Sir Arthur Sullivan 
went over from England to personally conduct the first pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Evangeline,” at the Imperial Opera House, the 
best orchestra chairs cost less than $1.50. 

In Dresden and Frankfort, where the opera is fully as good, 
if not better than in Berlin, the scale of prices is about 25 per 
cent. higher than in Leipsic. 

Strangers in German theatres are often surprised by seeing 
boys and girls leaning eagerly over the rail of the top gallery 
to catch the strains of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘Don Juan” or the 


‘* Rigoletto.”” Tourists wonder at the small German errand 
boys, who trudge through the streets whistling the melodies of 
Wagner and Meyerbeer. They feel a trifle incredulous when 
they hear barbers’ apprentices and small mechanics talk about 
Rienzi,” ‘‘ Lohengrin’s” swan and ‘*Carmen’s” perfidy. 
The explanation of these phenomena lies in the low scale of 
prices prevailing among the German theatres. — Sunday 


**Sun.” 
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HOME NEWS. 
—_——_@—__—_— 

Mrs. Arthur Weld entertained Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
the actor, at luncheon at her residence in Boston last Thurs- 
day. 

——Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital November 
L5 at the First Presbyterian Church, Warren, Ohio, assisted 
by Miss Hattie C. McLain, contralto. 

Miss Mary Howe did not sail for Europe Novem- 
ber 24, as was reported in THE MusicaL Courter of the 14th 
inst., but sails next Saturday, December r. 

The 
College of Music, place on Saturday, 
ber 8, at Chickering Hall. Director Alexander Lambert 


will introduce several extraordinary talented children. 


next students’ concert of the New York 


will take Decem- 


—--The Boston “Saturday Evening Gazette” says: 
‘“* Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will go to San Francisco on 
their concert tour next spring, but have arranged to return 
to London by July, in order not to lose their entire metro- 
politan season,” 

——A conductor, excellent violinist, pianist and sing- 
ing master, who is at present musica] director of a promi- 
conductor or 


wishes a position as 


Address ‘‘ Mozart,” care of THE 


nent ladies’ college, 
teacher in a large city. 


Musica Courtkr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


The following is the program for Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s fourth and last afternoon concert at Chickering 
Hall this afternoon at 3:30: 

... Wagner 
. Tschalkowsky 


Overture, * Tannhiuser’’...... 0.666.045 
Theme and variations, for violoncello.... 

Mr. Victor Herbert. 
‘* Lithuanian Song”’ 


* Hope 


..Chopin 
. Grieg 


Songs: 

” 

Mrs. Marie Gramm. 

Overture, ** King Lear”’ . Berlioz 

Piano concerto in G minor ovine Saint-Saéns 

Julie Rivé-King. 
Songs: “ As the Hour Drew Nigh” 

‘Hunting Song” 


.. Franz 


Mrs. Marie Gramm. 

Hungarian Dance 

Slavonic Dance ‘ b a wee 

Mrs. King is suffering from a severely scalded arm, but no 
doubt will play in her usual good form, the concerto selected 
being one of the best in her very large repertory. 


-The first concert of the Beethoven String Quartet 





club consisting of Messrs. Dannenreuther, Thiele, Schill and 
Hartdegen. Ernst Perabo, the Boston pianist, was to have 
been the soloist, but illness prevented his appearance, so 
Walter Damrosch supplied his place, and the new C minor 
trio of Brahms was played instead of the Beethoven, as orig- 
inally announced. Rheinberger’s scholarly and well dev el- 
oped string quartet came first on the list, and while the com- 
poser was evidently not at his best, the themes not being 
particularly fruitful or interesting, still the workmanship of 
a man like Rheinberger always commands attention. The 
slow movement was especially genial. Of a different calibre, 
however, was the Brahms trio, with its sombre harmonies, 
original rhythms and resistless flow of melody, Brahms 
seems to combine in an eminent degree the modern spirit of 
the day with a classical repose that is very restful and satis- 
fying. The tonal balance in the trio was not as delicate as 
it might have been, the piano often threatening to overtop 
its fellows, in the finales particularly, but it was nevertheless 
played with considerable enthusiasm and dash. Mrs. Mar- 
garetha Kirpal, a mezzo soprano, with a good voice, who 
has been heard several times before, sang selections from 
Lassen, Brahms, Schubert and Jensen, and an encore, a 
Franz song, in an amateurish sort of a fashion, her style 
showing little restraint, and sadly lacking in schooling. The 
club also played Haydn's ‘‘ Emperor Variations ” with praise- 
worth delicacy. The takes place January 
17. Miss Dyas Flanagan will be the pianist, and Mr. Holst 
Hansen, the baritone, will sing. 


next concert 


—Pierre Douillet, a young pianist of promise, gave 


a piano recital last Friday evening at Steinway Hali, and 


played the following program ; 
Egmont Overture oes . 
Pastorale 

Toccata and fugue 

Etudes Symphoniques J 
Gavotte (dedicated to Pierre Douillet) 


Menuet... / 
Serenade.. § 


Polonaise , 
Tarantelle, after Muette de Portici F 


Beethoven. Henselt 
.D. Searlatti 
Joh Seb. Bach 
Schumarn 
Louis Marek 
(Dedicated to Dyas Flanagan Pierre Douillet 
Fr. Chopin 
Liszt 
The several selections were played with the most com- 
mendable delicacy and fluency. Mr. Douillet’s octave tech- 
nic is also excellent, and his endurance, technic and memory 
are worthy of special comment. An appreciative audience 
were in attendance. 
Mr. Max Treumann, basso, sings in the Rochester 
festival with the Thomas of 
Prehn. Mr. Treumann will sing ‘‘ Wotan’s Abschied ” 


Orchestra instead George 


took place last Thursday evening at Chickering Hall, the | the “* Wolfram’s Address ” from ‘* Tanmhiuser.” 


and |} 


S85 


——Miss Helen Livingston, the concert singer, lost 


her entire outfit by fire last week in Baltimore. 





——Annis Montague and Letitia Fritch are no longer 


connected with the Kellogg English Opera Company. 


—Wm. Mertens is now connected with the Boston 


Ideals. Western papers, while praising his voice, are mut h 
displeased by his continually singing off the key, 

Miss Hedwig Reil, contralto, and Mr. Joseph 
3eck, baritone, both artists of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will appear next Saturday evening at Steinway Hall. 
——Miss Annie Schiitte, a talented young pianist, 


gave a piano recital last evening the residence of Mrs. 
Wilkens, in this city, and played a large and varied program, 

——Asger Hamerik, the director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, is delivering his annual course 
of lectures, The last i 
Icelanders, Welsh 


their music before the Christian Era, not the lect 


of the Russ 


Era—that 


one was on the musi« ans, 


before the Christian 


and Irish, 
is, ur 

The friends of Miss Ada Wiley, a promising young 
pianist, of Brooklyn, are to tender hera testimonial benefit 
at 


ing, 


i-st., Brooklyn, on Friday even- 


Masonic 





Temple, Grane 
7 An excellent pr esented 


of 


December ogram is pr 


, 


and a number prominent artists have tendered their 


| services. 
‘the 

|, oe Oe 

** Saint 


Mendelssohn Choral Union, o 
Geo. Ww. 
Paul,” November 20, 
Mrs. E. J 

j 


and Carl E. Martin, basso, and 


f Trenton 
Mendelssohn’s 
House, 


tenor, 


conductor, 


al 


Ewan, gave 
Taylor's ypera 


d Auty, 
Pette, pianist, 


Le mar 


W. 


rrenton. Grant, soprano ; 
Charles 
assisted. 

——Miss Mary Hagen, a pupil of Mrs. Fabri-Muller, 
of San Francisco, made her début November 16, in that city, 


Miss Hagen, 


‘* Tl Trovatore ” 


who is a dramatic soprano, 


at Saratoga Hall. 


sang bits of and ‘‘ Faust and showed her- 


self the possessor of a beautiful voice, which had received 





| 
| very careful training 


——The New York Arion Singing Society, under the 


| . _ : , 
leadership of Frank Van der Stucken, paid a visit by invita- 


alter- 
le 


on the phonograph, 


Edison in Orange on Sunday 


the 
This is the first time that the 


tion to laboratory 
noon. attempt has been ma¢ 


to record part songs and male choruses 


The socie ty sang a number German pieces, imong them 


““Wacht 
Che 
| the cylinders by the electrotype process, and if successful 


| 
| 
| ; 
| the famous am Rhein experiment was a 
brilliant success. attempt will be made to duplicate 
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the duplicate cylinders will be sent to England and the mu- 
sic will be reproduced there before the Congress of Scien- 
tists in London. 

The grand testimonial concert tendered to Mrs. 
Carmichael Carr, the pianist, by her numerous friends of 
her own sex November 13 at Irving Hall, San Francisco, 
was a success artistically and financially. Mr. Henry Hey- 
man, the well-known violinist, was the musical director, 
and among other things played Ad. M. Foerster’s *‘ Romanza 
and Fantasia,” for violin and piano, with Mrs. Carr. 

——The program of the Boston Symphony Concert 
last Saturday evening in Boston contained a novelty in the 
shape of a new overture in E minor, lately discovered, by 
Schubert, which will not add considerably to that composer’s 
reputation, for, while it is pretty, it is not particularly strong. 
Another novelty was a fantaisie for violin, harp and orches- 
tra, by Max Bruch, a work built on Scottish themes, and 
played by Messrs. Loeffler, violin, and Schuecker, harp, and 


Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Le Rouet 


which proved very interesting. 
d’'Omphale” and Brahms’ second symphony were also 
played. 

——The New York Trio Club, consisting of Mrs. 
Eugenie de Roode, piano; Harry Schloming, violin, and 


Henry Finzi, violoncello, the first of their series of 
three afternoon concerts at Chickering Hall last Monday. 


The club played the Gade and the Schumann trios, and Mr. 


gave 


Harry Schloming, a good violinist, played a new suite of 
his own, which proved to be both musicianly and interest- 
ing, although it did not receive a very finished interpre- 
tation at the hands of its composer. Mrs. Alma Allen, a 
soprano, who made on this occasion her first appearance in 
America, should not be beguiled into making a second one 
on any account. Mrs. De Roode played with fluency three 
Wagnerian selections by Louis Brassin, and demonstrated 
perfectly the utter absurdity of all transcriptions of Wagner 


for the piano. The club’s ensemble was a little rough, but 


as it is a new organization there is no doubt we may expect | 


smoother playing later. Felix Bour will play an oboe solo at 
the next concert, December 17. 

——-Despite the decidedly inclement weather an 
audience, which if it was not very large was certainly en- 
turned out to welcome Ovide Musin last Sunday 


Mr. Musin, who is de- 


thusiastic, 
evening at the Academy of Music. 
servedly popular, has not appeared before a metropolitan 
audience for two years, but that he was not forgotten was 
evident by the warm manner in which he was re- 
in addition to the Mendelssohn violin 


very 


ceived He played, 


concerto, a new ‘‘ Caprice de Concert” of his own, a bright 
sparkling composition in A minor, which was written to 
show off the soloist’s many excellent points. Numberless 
recalls compelled Mr, Musin to play two additional selec- 
tions, which he did in a manner that literally brought down 
the house. Mrs. Anna Louise Tanner gave some admirable 
specimens of her staccato work and beautiful bird-like 
high notes, but she should not attempt the Lieder. Mr. 
Mockridge did not appear, we wished the pianist had 
not, and the orchestra, under Mr. Van der .Stucken, played 
his own ‘‘ Tempest” music and two numbers by Mas- 
senet and Brahms. 

——Mr. Arthur Voorhis, assisted by Miss Bessie 
Howell Grovesteen and the New York Philharmonic Club, 
gave a concert at Chickering Hall last Monday evening. 
Mr. Voorhis is the promising young pianist of whom men- 
tion has been already made in THe Musical Courier, and 
Miss Grovesteen is becoming favorably known in musical 
circles as the possessor of a soprano voice of good compass 
and volume, which she uses with taste and intelligence. 
The Schumann D minor piano trio was played, Mr. Voorhis 
at the piano, and also Jadassohn’s quintet for piano and 
strings. Mr. Voorhis played Chopin’s F minor fantaisie flu- 
ently, but without much depth, and Miss Grovesteen sang 
some songs by Nevin, Franz and Weil in a delightful and 
artistic manner. The Philharmonic played the Hofmann 
sextet and two pieces by Schumann and Schubert. Mr. 
Schenck also contributed some ’cello solos, in which he dis- 
played his good taste and technic. 


WE ARE NOT ROYAL YET.—Our esteemed contem- 
porary, the London “ Figaro,” in speaking of Mrs. Ilma di 
Murska’s misfortunes, says: ‘‘ Last year she accepted a 
very good appointment at £200 a month as one of the prin- 
cipal teachers at the Royal Academy of Music, New York. 
but she resigned the post, and has since occasionally ap- 
peared at concerts.” We are sorry for Mrs. di Murska 
| that this paragraph is not true, and could not be, as New 
| York never possessed nor ever will be possessed of a 





‘* Royal Academy of Music.” 


NOVELTIES IN BERLIN.—Jos. Joachim, the great violin- 

| ist, has written a new (his third) violin concerto, which he 
was to perform for the first time in public on the 26th inst. 

| at the Berlin Philharmonic concert, under Hans von Biilow’s 
direction. Atthe same concert was to be produced a new 
symphonic poem by Bazzini, entitled ‘* Frances da Rimini.” 


Hauptmann in English. 
DETAILED review of Moritz Hauptmann’s 
‘*The Nature of Harmony and Metre,” recently trans- 
lated and edited by W. E. Heathcote, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is out of the question, not only 
on account of space, but the complexity of the subject pre- 
cluding all idea of its being summarily dismissed within 
the limits of a newspaper column. It is a volume profound 
in its researches, in the domain of both music and meta- 
physics, and its learned author, of whom a biographical 
sketch is appended, compresses the study of a lifetime within 
the 350 pages of this volume. It treats of harmony, metre, 
metrical harmony and harmonic metre, with numerous 
subdivisions, wherein the author’s very elaborate scheme is 
set forth, and the translator appends an introductory essay 
which gives ‘‘a general idea of the scope of the work and of 
the nature and intention of the arguments employed in it, 
and, at the same time, elucidates certain special instances 
and expressions.” The English is as clear as it can be, 
dealing with ponderous technical terms, but it must not be 
supposed that the book is dry reading; on the contrary, it 
is fascinating to the serious student, containing as it does a 
perfect storehouse of knowledge on the subject, even if eve 
disagrees with the theories propounded. Novello, Ewer & 

Co,, 21 East Seventeenth-st., are the publishers. 








New Music. 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York, have published 


a song album by that excellent composer Franz Ries, which 
can be recommended as containing fifteen of the prettiest 
and most cleverly made songs we have recently met with. 
They are none of them actually difficult from a technical 
point of view, butin reality require a good voice, taste and 
judgment in using it, and above all musical feeling, for 
every song in the album is characterized by sentiment of a 
most refined order. The arrangement of these songs is 
most excellent, for a variety of moods are depicted in suc- 
cession, and from grave to gay the composer touches on 
some beautiful chords of the human emotions. The first 
song, ‘‘ From Thy Dear Eyes My Songs are Flowing,” is a 
tender, deeply felt lyric, reminding one somewhat of Franz 
at first blush, but with a character all its own, and is one of 
the best in the volume. Of very much the same calibre is 
‘** Faded Roseleafs,” somewhat gloomy in tone, but singable. 
The ‘‘ Cradle Song ” is tender and touching and serves as an 
excellent foil to the sturdy drinking song, ‘‘ The Rhine- 
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land’s Golden Wine,” 
land in every note of it. 

Deeply poetical is ‘‘ It is a Wondrous Mystery 
good color contrast to the ‘‘ Blue Eyes of Spring,” which is 
a charming pastoral, well worthy of study. The rush and 
swing of a song in A flat major, ‘‘ Hope Blooms in Spring,” 
is quite inspiriting, and it is almost worthy of Franz him- 
self. 

Ries has a flow of melodies, and his workmanship is deli- 
The whole volume is well worthy of 
It is gotten up neatly, 


” and in 


cate and artistic. 
notice by both artists and amateurs. 
and the typography is very good. A fine likeness of the 
composer adorns one of the pages. The English words are 
done by John P. Jackson, whose name is a guarantee of eu- 
phonious and apt translations. 

Erik Meyer-Helmund, the ever popular 
being a composer of much lower calibre 
Ries, is entertaining withal, and three new songs of his, 
‘* Spanish Love Songs,” will be welcomed by his numerous 
admirers. 

There is a light touch to Meyer-Helmund’s compositions 
that lifts them out of the region of the commonplace, 
and these new compositions, if they add nothing to his 
fame, are all well done. The first one, ‘‘ When First I Kissed 
Thy Brow, Love,” is of a quaint Spanish character and has a 
pretty little figure for the voice ; the second, ‘Sleep on, 
is a quiet slumber song, very subdued in sentiment, 
and the third, ‘‘ Fan Fooling,” has a vivacious, sparkling 
rhythm that well suits its coquettish title. John P. Jackson 
is also the translator from the German of Gtinther Walling. 
‘“‘Why” is the title of a song—music by Simon Bissell— 
also published by Schuberth, which will commend itself to 
amateurs who admire the drawing room style of composition. 

On a totally different plane is ‘‘ The Skylark,” by Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger, the well-known talented amateur. It 
is a song full of pure feeling and most skillfully made, and 
the sentiment true and unforced throughout. The same 
publishers also put forth a reverie for piano, by Gustav H. 
Luebert, a flowing, graceful composition in A major, not 
very difficult nor overly original, but a good piece for the 


salon. 


writer, while 
than Franz 


Love,” 








Von SAcHs.—William Von Sachs, Jr., favorably 
known to the musical and literary world of this city, is the 
musical and dramatic editor of the New York ‘‘ Commercial 
Advertiser.” His recent brilliant articles on Rosenthal have 
attracted much attention. 


which has the ring of the Father- 





Sound, Color. 
HERE appeared recently in the columns of 


this paper a brief explanation of a colored note system 
advocated by Mr. Ch. A. B. Huth, of Hamburg, and claimed 
as the invention of Mr. S. G. Lind, of Atlanta, Ga. 

It is a question whether a theory developed and under- 
stood ages ago could be claimed as a modern invention, 
while even asa speculation the premises of Mr. Huth are 
wrong ; he takes the common chord of C, representing C by 
blue, E by yellow and G by red ; now, if the application of 
color to sound is to be based on the simplest impressions of 
abstract light on the eye it must be evident that C shoud be 
red, E yellow and G blue. The idea that the series of seven 
successive sounds of the diatonic major scale is to the ear 
what the series of colors in the rainbow is to the eye is an 
analogy that has long ago arrested the attention of philoso- 
phers and has been a subject of the deepest interest to the 
scientific explorer. 

To begin with antiquity, we find in the famous ‘‘ Microlo- 
us” of Guido d’Arezzo directions for using various colored 
lines to distinguish certain notes, though specimens among 
the fragments printed in Martini’s ‘Storia della Musica” 
prove that the use of the red or yellow line to indicate 
certain notes is older than Guido’s time. 

John Wylde publishes in his manuscript entitled ‘‘ Musi- 
cam Guidonis ” a tract with this heading: ‘' Distinctio inter 
Colores musicales et Armorum Heroum,” in which he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that there are six natural colors, from 
which all the other are compounded, hence that there are six 
principal colors in music representing the six principal 
sounds, &c. Sheer nonsense, though interesting, especially 
so if following up the advancements made in science since 
those days (about 1400). 

Coming down to the present day, let us examine an 
exceedingly interesting tract on musical statics by John 
Curwen, in which he reproduces a table as prepared by him 
for the first course of evening lectures in Anderson's Uni- 
versity, Glasgow, and representing the impulses of the 
major chord in different positions, in which the root of the 
chord (middle C, with 256 vibrations to a second) is repre- 
sented by blue, its third by yellow and the fifth by red. This 
was prepared during the session of 1866-7, or eighteen 
years prior to Mr. Lind’s publication of his system, which 
has exactly the same colors for basis of his invention. As 
near as I understand it, Mr. Curwen uses the three colors 
simply to give a visible example of sound travel, while Mr. 
Huth and Mr. Lind adopt the same colors as equivalents 





for the respective notes of the scale, which, according to the 
present scientific division of color, based on discoveries by such 
scientists as Newton, Frauenhofer,. Wollaston and Helmholtz, 
For a century anda half, from R. Waller to Goethe, 
relied on results obtained from the mixture of 

hence Goethe's wrath at the assertion that white 
; but how 


is wrong. 
everyone 
pigments ; 
was a mixture of various colored beams of light 
with such a thoroughly comprehensive 
‘ Physiological Optics,” within the 
commit the error of basing his re- 


can anyone to-day, 
work as Helmholtz’s 
reach of all students, 
searches into the realm of colors on results obtained from 
the mixture of pigments ? 

According to Brewster there are only three primitive 
colors (spoken of by Waller in 1686 as well known), 
Red, green and violet, yellow being a compound 
of red and green, and blue a mixture of green and violet, 
which is confirmed by Helmholtz in the 
Now, according to the experiments of Wollaston, 
the spectrum has been resolved 


namely : 


above-mentioned 
work, 
Newton and Frauenhofer, 
into four colors, viz.: 
Red oi nomamacmataadin 16 
Yellowish green ein ocanee 
Blue weve + +236 
Violet we 25 
Now, if we are to apply colors | to , sound, let the basis be a 
correct one, and as the three primary colors are Rep, YEL- 
LOW GREEN and PrussIAN BLUE they should correspond to 
The blending of blue and yellow 


parts in roo. 
rhe rary} 


“ “4 


the tonic triad of C, E, G. 
into green from an optical point is impracticable, for when 
sky blue and sulphur yellow beams of light are mixed to- 
gether the result is white (vide Helmholtz on ‘‘ Sensation of 
Tone”). 

A word more. 
are prevented from discriminating colors owing to certain 
imperfections of the optic nerve; green, being the centre 
action, becomes most agreeable and best perceptible to 
the eye, hence the third of a triad would be the most per- 
Again, 


It is a well-known fact that many persons 


ceptible note to one whose optic nerve was affected. 
a close study of harmony presented in colors might have 
most distressing results to both teacher and scholar, owing 
to the transformation of colors which is the natural result of 
prolonged viewing of any color, and thus the tonic C (red) 
would turn into G (blue), and the fifth G (blue) into the 
third E (yellow green), and the third E (yellow green) into 
the tonic C (red). J. DE ZIELINSKI, 


Detroit, November 10, 1488 


Piano playing is like the medical profession in two 
respects. One cannot succeed in it without patients and prac- 
tice.—“* Harper’s Bazar.” 
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‘ ; 8 40 | struments from ancient types. Cloth,........... 1,00 
: rad f | STAINER, J., and BARRETT, W. A. A Dictionary 
j AWE INS. Supy lementary volume of _Medallion of Musical "Terms, . Secom Edin. r pages, 
— from the original plates). Cloth 6.40 | large octavo, ClOUR EG, sas. cPwewe ss 100 cbeeews 6000. .00 
OLN Edw The Life of Mozart, including New Albums for Piano, Violin and Piano, Violoncello and 
Correspondence A new edition, with notes Piano, bound in paper, oc. and $1 each. A large variety 
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fny of the above sent by mail or capress free of charge on receipt of price, 
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Free, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 East (7th Street (orsmcday 


> 
2.00 


Catalogues and Lists sent on application 


jor Norello’s Edition, 


), NEW YO 





of Christmas Anthems and Carols in octavo form, 5c. upward. 


Cleveland Correspondence. 


CLEVELAND, November 23, 1888, 


ae to note in this week's letter is the piano recital by 

Messrs. H. G. Andres and Armin Doerner, of Cincinnati, assisted 
vocally by Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, soprano, from the same place, The 
recital was given at Case Hall, which was filled with a large audience, that 
was generous in its appreciative applause to both the piano and vocal num- 
bers, I append the program, which was rendered in a style of the highest 
artistic standard. The ensemble playing of Messrs. Andresand Doerner was 
delightfully perfect, 
These artists are worthy of a hearing in your metropolitan concert halls, and 
would, | have no doubt, evoke your heartiest commendation, Their solo 
numbers also were characterized by polished technic and musicianly compre- 
hension of the work in hand, and were excelled only by their splendid 
ensemble work in the duos. They were ably assisted by Miss Hetlich, 
whose fine voice and method find fittest expression in the German Lieder of 
Schubert, Brahms and Schumann, This trio of artists represent some of the 
finest talent in the West, and Ohio especially has reason to be proud of their 
well deserved fame. This concert was the first of a series they are giving 
through the State—Akron, Canton, Massillon, Mansfield and other towns 
being included in the cycle, 


both in technical finish and artistic interpretation. 





ee NTN SINT oC accnicuns seausece +denenesaescesee Saint-Saéns 
Messrs, Andres and Doerner. 

* Gretchen und Spinnrad rn ddkeaieaelsaNasuat: 4esequeediaveekeii Schubert 
’ ial Miss Elizabeth Hetlich. 

Transcription Schubert-Liszt 
dns teckelpne kee vaghvaps acadeenbende kane 0snecaceesesie Rubinstein 
Arabesque .... +s, -¢Andres 

"Mr, H. G. “Andres. 
Romanze (two pian ie ‘ ~~ > a 4 .-. Sher 


- n 
“ Rouet d’ ‘Omphale’ (two pianos) Pe Pere Pe Saint-Satns 
Messrs. Andres and Doerner, 


“Go! Hold White Roses" - Wilson G. Smith 








** The Flower Girl” a@ete Weckerlin 
“Miss Elizabeth Hetlich. 
** Am Genfer See.” “Cascade du Chaudron”’,,.........ceceseeveees Bendel 
DE CN I occ coccccnndeassd 65546 ncucenes ee seeeete a tates oseffy 
he CR cnc duo gcenminen, Ades es ceuhenstibweg babaace Paganini- Liszt 
“Armin Doerner 
* Tarmmtlle” .icactdides cx cdad geeoraihiee dijceea aidan Bruell 


Messrs. Andres and Doerner. 

Mr. Willis Nowell, the young violinist far excellence from Boston, played 
in Music Hall on Thursday evening to an audience of fully 5,000 people, Of 
all the younger generation of concert artists none have a brighter future 
before them than he, since he possesses all of the requisites of a true concert 
artist—splendid technic, pure intonation, broad tone and dignity of style 
worthy of his famous teacher, the great Joachim. He expects to give 
recitals in company with his brother George, a talented and brilliant young 
pianist, next year, They cannot fail to win for themselves an enviable repu- 
tation. 

Apart from the concerts above mentioned, 
life has been undisturbed. 

Mr. Arens gave his second musical lecture on Monday evening. 
** Music as an Art.”’ 

The Tokalon Male Quartet, a local organization of much merit, is out with 


the even tenor of our musical 


Subject, 


a new circular inviting attention to a number of very flattering press notices 
they have received for their excellent singing. The personnel of the quartet 
is: J. H, Barritt, Homer B, Hatch, tenors, and O, S, Hubbell, O. H. Jud- 


son, bass. ee 


Chicago Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, November 24, 1888. 
HE first concert of the Chicago Symphony Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Hans Balatka, took place last evening at 
Central Music Hall. The audience was neither large nor enthusiastic. The 
orchestra consisted of about fifty-five pieces, and the society had the assist- 
ance of Mrs, Fursch-Madi and Mrs. Abbe Carrington, soprano, Mr. J. L. 
Johnston, tenor, and F. A. Langlois, basso, who appeared in the trio * The 
Balmy Days," by Kiicken, Mrs. Fursch-Madi sang an aria from “* Oberon” 
(** Ocean, thou mighty monster’’), and an aria from ** Tannhduser”’ (** Eliza- 
beth’’). After the latter she was obliged to respond to an encore, giving 
** Knowest thou the land” from Thomas’ “ Mignon,.”” The orchestra played 
the “* Jubilee’ overture, the adagio from Beethoven's fourth symphony, 
Second Suite in D major, by Arthur Bird, quite an original composition ; a 
gavotte, by DeKoven, which suggested an old theme heard often before, and 
Liszt's ** Tasso,” a symphonic poem, The orchestra played very well for the 
short time they have been playing, though not always quite together. 
Mr. Balatka led in his usual deliberate manner, For a first attempt at an 
orchestral concert by home talent this w was entitled to credit. 


Washington (0. C. ) Correspondence. 
E have had two concerts this week. Miss Rodenstein 
on Wednesday evening had a goodly number out to hear her and 
the artists she brought with her. Maud Powell has hosts of friends here 
who delight in her playing, and much satisfaction was expressed in the first 
hearing of Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, Miss Rodenstein is a charming little 
woman and sings sweetly, but was evidently nervous, and is not of the same 
rank as those who assisted her. 
Thursday came the first Wagner, with the following program : 
iano, violin and violoncello, op. 1..........-...-.. Goetz 
essrs. Isemann, Rakemann and Lent. 
String quartet for two violins, viola and violoncello. . ; 
Messrs. Rakemann, Santelmann, Szemelenyi and Lent. 


Polonaise in E major, for piano......... .soccsccccccces coesececcencees Liszt 
Mr. George Isemann. 


Trio in G minor for 


. Volkmann 


Cantabile, op. 36, POW D). «ca cncescavesidncostesigensivertan tesesees Cesar Cui 
** La Fileuse,”” op. 15 (violoncello solos)... ...... 22. -+++ee0+ Emile Dunkler 
Ernest Lent. 
Septet for two violins, viola, violoncello, contra-bass and trum- 
POt, OP 65... cocvccvces veodocorwevecs soosboesceessccccces sees cos Saint-Saéns 


Messrs. Isemann, Rakemann, Sanebanen, Gecuisionyi, Lent, 
Brant and Long. 

They had a well papered house. There has been a falling off of 
about one-half of their subscriptien list, probably due to the retirement of 
Professor Kaspar and Mr. Q. A. Pearson, who so ably managed their affairs 
during the last three seasons, There are several items of news floating about. 
The Philharmonic concerts are given up. Chamber Music Society ditto. 
Disagreement and lack of support are given as the causes, Here arises a 
question, Ought not amateur societies to present programs that will attract 
an audience and thus not depend on the charity of their friends for existence ? 

When the sign shall have been taken down nothing will remain of the 
National Conservatory of Music except Bernays’ violin school, which is, as 
always; flourishing: - 

The Choral Society e the engag of Miss Juch and Mr. Lud- 
wig for their third concert. The Georgetown Orchestra has inveigled somany 
new people into giving the annual subscription fee that they have secured the 
Congregational Opera House (as it is so well and favorably known) for their 
four concerts, and will probably engage vocalists of prominence to assist. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give a series of three concerts, one 
each in December, January and February. 














When Offenbach’s effects were sold a very high price 
was paid for the composer's violoncello, A countrywoman, 
who had never seen such an instrument, could not refrain from 
**So much money for a piece of wood!” And, 
** And it’s hollow at that!” 


exclaiming : 





taking held of it to lift it, added : 
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Sims Reeves on Tenors. 


ERE are a few extracts from the autobiog- 
raphy of the great English tenor, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshal! & Co.: ‘There has 
been,” he says, ‘‘for some time past a decided fall in tenors ; 
not that there is no demand for the article, but because the 
demand which really exists cannot be supplied. For in art the 
great principle which rules in commerce does not hold good. 
On the contrary, instead of the demand creating the supply, it 
is the supply which creates or at least stimulates the demand. 
Quotations for first-rate prima donnas were never so high as 
they are now ; yet never before were prima donnas so numer- 
ous No one, on the other hand, goes to the opera to hear a 
tenor, simply because there are none of the highest distinction 
to hear, 

‘* Think how every tenor, who wishes at all times to do his 
best, must regulate his life, must protect his valuable throat 
against all possible and impossible draughts, He eats in the 
most sparing manner, when all London sets him down as a 
glutton; drinks nothing but claret and water, when by uni- 
versal consent he is a flaming, fiery drunkard. You get your 
feet wet, are hoarse and are well the next day. The more 
delicate, more susceptible tenor gets his feet wet, is hoarse 
and is not well the next day; and so long as he is unable to 
sing not only loses his money—if he happens to be a concert 
singer—but is usually regarded as an impostor, because he 
frankly and conscientiously declines to torture the ears of a 
public which he has been in the habit of delighting. Tenors 
have their faults like other men, but they can scarcely, with 
any fairness, be accused of irregular habits. There is no pro- 
fession, indeed, which demands such absolute regularity of 
life, such punctuality in the performance of duties, as that of 
an actor, and above all of a singer, who, besides his general 
health, has his voice—often a very delicate one—to think of. 
Indeed, the care the tenor takes of himself amounts in many 
cases to fastidiousness, 

‘When he is on his travels, especially in our capricious, 
changeable climate, the tenor does really incur risks, and the 
care these delicate voiced singers are obliged to take of their 
valuable throats is something incredible to those who have not 
witnessed it. There are some tenors who seem to keep them- 
selves constantly enveloped, as if in cotton wool, and I have 
known more than one who would not start even on the short- 
est journey but he must take with him a collection of scarfs, 
wrappers and other bandages. Notwithstanding some draw- 
backs, the position of a tenor is, all the same, a fine one, and 
if the great tenors are disappearing it cannot be said that such 





enthusiasm as they were wont to excite is now called forth by 
baritones or basses, 

‘The prima donna is not only as great a favorite as ever, 
but is often the only member of an operatic cast to whom 
every sort of favor is shown. For her exclusively is reserved 
the admiration which was formerly shared by the prima donna, 
contralto, tenor, baritone and bass. In these matters there is 
no dictating to the public ; but whatever the fact may signify, a 
fact it is that, whereas Mrs. Patti, Mrs. Nilsson, Mrs. Albani 
and Mrs. Gerster are sought for in all countries, and travel in 
the character of stars to the most distant lands, none in any 
part of the world seem to care much for the voice of any tenor, 
baritone or bass now on the Italian operatic stage.” 

Amateurs and struggling genius will do well to ponder over 
these remarks about singing masters. ‘‘I should like,” says 
Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘‘ to make a short digression, and comment 
on the great evils arising from the pretensions of musical 
quacks who offer to teach singing without possessing one of 
the necessary qualifications ; indeed, I could count the really 
clever professors of singing on my fingers. A carpenter, 
house painter or any other mechanic has to serve an appren- 
ticeship in order to learn his craft, but all that the charlatan 
‘ professor’ of singing requires is a brass door plate and an 
unlimited amount of ‘ cheek,’ 

‘Many a voice which was naturally sweet and sympa- 
thetic has been irreparably ruined by this system; yes, and, 
I regret to say, the monstrous evil is growing, by reason of 
advertisements which offer unwary musical aspirants lessons 
at a rate less than is paid for the most ordinary kind of me- 
chanical labor. With teachers professing to hold conserva- 
toire diplomas and to be able to teach proper production of 
voice and phrasing, within a given time, at a less price than 
vermin powder costs, good singers ought to be plentiful, but 
unfortunately the reverse holds good; we have few eminent 
vocalists, and unquestionably it is not for the lack of good 
voices.” —** Pall Mall Gazette.” 


One More Word. 

Editors of The Musical Courier : 
R. E. S. BONELLI, of San Francisco, was 
kind enough in your issue of November 27 to take up 
the gauntlet I flung down to him in your issue of October Io, 
I read his protest very carefully, but I saw nothing in it that 
in the least convinced me that my side of the question was the 
weaker one. Apart from the fact that there is something bar- 


| barous in this surgical operation, is it altogether wise to tam- 





I have noticed always that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred where a person’s hand is unpropitiously built for piano 


playing, the person himself is seldom musical, just as 
surely as nature sets her seal of approval on a vocalist by 
bestowing on him a goodly voice. A hand that is so tight- 
ened up, so densely packed with hard, unyielding muscles 
and tendons, was never intended for a piano; let the owner try 


the xylophone, if he has the sense of rhythm largely de- 
veloped, or if he has the melodic faculty take up the cornet, 


but wisely let the piano alone. 
Then, again, does Mr. Bonelli know that in time the severed 
ends of the tendon gradually unite? Mr. Calixa Lavallée I 


think it was who objected to the operation on the score that it 
was not necessary to lift up the fourth finger so high ; and let 


Mr. Bonelli say what he will to the contrary that is the object 
of the operation. the 
students would only let the centre of gravity of the hand fall 
inward instead of outward they would subdue the naturally 
strong first, second and third fingers and allow the fourth and 
fifth, the weaker ones, more freedom and play. Then witha 
judicious use of the Tausig daily studies and Bach it would 
not be necessary to resort to ridiculous experiments entailing 
pain, for it does hurt, Mr. Bonelli to the coatrary notwith- 
standing, and a risk of erysipelas. No, Mr. Bonelli, the brain 
plays the piano, not the fingers alone. 

All this absurd talk about building up technic by machinery 
and clinical operations is—excuse the word, it is English—rot, 
pure and simple. Technic is a mental process as well as a 
digital performance; slow practice and thoughtful study—/, ¢, 
Bach tor the mind, Tausig for the fingers—are the best and 
only means of becoming a pianist, that is, talent being first 
presupposed, There are enough poor piano players without a 
vestige of talent pursuing their suffering fellow beings with ex- 
ecrable playing. Why let loose any more finger manipulators 
and soulless digitators of the keyboard by means of mechanical 
appliances and hand slitting methods? They may allow you to 
lift your fingers higher or make you move your fingers faster, 
but they can’t any more put music into your soul than the 
wind can turn an empty clam shell into an golian harp. 

J. ON. 


As for equalizing fingers, if piano 
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THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
A thorough Musica! education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
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Music a Science as Well as an Art. 
W* are frequently told that music has a pow- 

erful beneficial influence on mankind. This is not 
It is the knowledge of music which has that good 


for a person may feel music only as a passion and 


directly so. 
influence, 
as a truth. 


not know it Too many singers and players enjoy 


the (to them) pleasantly incoherent sounds which they make, 
or hear made, but forget that by thus enjoying them they are 
to a great extent dissipating their own intellects. A musical 


intoxication, or spree, is not in any sense musical enjoyment. 


To know and feel music is to enjoy it and be benefited by it, 
and the knowledge of music is capable of being so developed 
in the individual that his only enjoyment becomes the know- 


ing it and keeping it straight for others. Thus the true musi- 


ian only feels music when it is rightly constructed and rightly 
performed, and then his feeling is a mental sense of mathe- 


matical exactness, akin to a perception by the moral faculty of 


perfect (or almost perfect) justice. The Greeks, more than 


any other nation, possessed this exact perception in musical 
knowledge 


Phe peculiar bent of the American intellect toward intellec- 


tuality gives much promise that the American people will sus- 
tain the true study of music, which is as a science or scien- 
tific art But it is at present too little studied as a science, 


especially by the younger generation of musicians. The 


written and printed form, the silent but all powerful mental 


ide of music, where the mind learns and knows from signs 


n paper the construction of music, and by that means men- 
studied, 
able to understand this truth 
Saint-Saéns 


tally hears the music performed, should be more 


Such students of music will be 


uttered by Camille ‘It is an error to say that 


music requires an army of singers and instrumentalists in its 


suite. We read a Beethoven symphony by our own fireside 


is we read a tragedy of Racine; neither one has need of be- 


ng played to exist.” Of course, only advanced musicians en- 


y music in that manner, but such is the goal which the true 


music student has to attain 


It is true that music is a gift with individuals, but it is 
ly a gift of patient study in for all must 


power of taking the raw material—noise, as a 


mathematics ; 
agree that the 
writer has put it—and making music out of it is a power born 
well The 


those with a gift for determined study— 


of organized work, as as it is a gift. more gifted 


class of 


musicians 


are usually more successful when dealing with the written or 


printed problem than they are in gaining instruction from a 
his 


which is a science as 


teacher orally is true of music per 


é 
well as an art, 


se, its elements and 


struction though the 


performance of music—which is quite another thing from the 
music itself—is an art. A person might be too indolent or 
mentally weak to learn music, and yet learn how to sing of 
to play on an instrument. But the fact that that person sings 
or plays on an instrument by no means constitutes him or her 
a musician. Organization is, at least to the earnest musician, 
the most important part of musical art, and organization be- 
longs largely under the head of science, and science means 
that to know is to enjoy, while music, broadly speaking, 
means that to know and feel is to enjoy rightly and live. 
GEORGE TWEEDY BULLING. 





The M. T. N. A. in England. 
M R. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON has 

been named as the delegate to represent this year the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at the 
the National Society of Professional Musicians of England, 
at Cambridge. Mr. Calixa Lavallée was invited by the Eng- 
lish society to contribute a work of his own for the meeting 
this year, but declined on the ground that it would be 
preferable to produce a composition of a native American at 
first. Mr. Lavallée was also invited as delegate, but de- 
clined for the same reason. The meeting of the English so- 
ciety will take place in Cambridge in the first week of Janu- 
ary and the Chancellor of the University of Cambridge will 
preside. Mr. Edward Chatfield, the honorary secretary of 
the English society, has been invited by the M. T. N. A. as 
the guest of the association at the Philadelphia meeting and 
He will deliver an essay relating to the mu- 
sical profession of England. Mr. Stephen S., Stratton, the 
biographer of American composers and a warm friend of 
will also be present at our meeting 
together with Mr. Brown, 


meeting of 


has accepted. 


musicians, 
He was the compiler, 
Glasgow, of the Musical Encyclopedia 


American 
next July. 
of Mitchell’s Library, 
published three years ago in London. 


Blow and Burst Your Cheeks. 
HE Royal Opera House at Berlin is to be 


the scene of an ear splitting performance. The stage 











is to be filled with musicians alone, and these musicians are 

to be those who play on trumpets, trombones, tubas, horns | 
and other brass instruments. They 
of kettledrums. Kammermusiker 
Philipp, have spared 


will be supported by | 
an innumerable crowd 
Kosleck and his trumpet colleague, E. 
no pains to make a success of this display of the chivalric 


artof blowing the trumpet. They have never been through | 





a Presidential campaign with State, county and city tickets 


1. * Johnny, Get Y nT Gun” 


cS) 


na n a 


attached, and are bold with the courage of ignorance. 
They have issued a touching appeal to their windy brethren 
in these terms, which, as befits the subject, are highly in- 
flated : 

is Colleagues : 

If we look back to the history of our beloved German 
Fatherland there gleams on us a time in which the knightly 
art of blowing your own trumpet was closely united with 
the ruling house, the Emperor and the empire, and the 
blowers thereof were sought for far and wide. When the old 
Holy Roman Empire was puffed out our art declined, the 
fame and the position of blowers sank low. Ought we not 
all to like flowers in spring, to 
Ought we not to long and desire to restore the chivalric art 
The new German Ceasardom has arisen, 


wish, blow once more ? 


of blowing ? so let 
it be blowed gloriously, exaltedly, gleamingly, splendifer- 
ously through the world. Yup! Yah! 
Emperor with our art, with shattering trumpets, with ju- 
bilating horns, with solemn trembones, with the yawp- 
ing ophicleide and with the laurel-and-Sauerkraut-mit 
Schweizer-kise-zwei-lager-becrowned cornet! Let us unite 
in an ennobling feast of Pumpernickel and Leberwurst and 
greet with our odoriferous tones our beloved Kaiser !” 

The result of this heart-stirring appeal was a meeting of 
300 trumpeters to carry out the idea, The Emperor, ever 
ready to sacrifice himself on the altar of patriotism, has ap- 
proved of the scheme and will be present. The chief num- 
bers on the program are ‘‘ Fanfare Kaisergruss,” prologue 
by a trumpeter; choral, “‘Ein feste Burg ;” chorus, 
‘“Welche Schénheit,” from Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenia;” the 
‘* March of Frederick the Great,” and the ‘ Kaiserhymne” 
of Kosleck. So ‘‘ Blaset ihr Tiompeten,” and so ** Blow 
Bugles, blow, set the wild echoes flying.” But what a pro- 
gram and what blowers! Why, one American musician can 
blow more in a week than all Berlin in a twelvemonth ! 
Why do not the Berliners import Pat. Gilmore, Joe Pulitzer, 
The program could be improved by 


Let us greet our 


Levy and ¢utti quanti? 
American assistance, and we submit the following to his 
K. K. M, and Kosleck : 


. Bismarck 


Purcell 
Reichemburg 


rombone obligato, Von Moltke. 
. “Sound an Alarm” ue 
. ‘*Suona la Tromba"’. 
Cornet solo by ‘Boulanger (Ph. Di, 
. “Nun, Ade Herzliebste Mutter ”’ ‘ 
(Arranged by Morell Mackenzie.) 
. “*Gleich Wind und Gleich Wasser”’ ‘ : 
(Fantaisie JIrlandaise. ‘ 
. * Blow, Blow, -_ Winter Wind 
y permission of | the Czarina.) | 
** Marche Funébre iy une Marionette’’... be 
(Zapfenstreich mit Pauken.) 


Heidelberg). 
.. Wilhelm IT, 
+ .»Taafe 


..Dav. Braham 


Richard Wagner 
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JOSHUA BRIGGS, Manufacturer, PETERBORO, N. H. 
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"Professional Cards. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Pa. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Music at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle, Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction, Office hours11 tora A. M. Merropo.itan 
Conservatory oF Music, 21 East 14th St. 


A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo trsonn, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion, Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and !97 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILL ET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East Srst St., 


A. W. LIL IENTHAL. 


Instr 


Accompany- 


New York. 





and a ts of every descrip 

tion made a qpachaiae. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 

tration taught. References, if desired. Address 

¥ -* ona Place, near arst St. and ad Ave., New 
ork. 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert P1anist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals ; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


FRENCH, 

Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
method. Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (no Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), anda high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. 100 W. 86th Street, 
New York City. 


MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
tare. ros East 82d st., New York, 
MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio, 
Address Geo. OLBY, 23 East rath Steet; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 

Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 











ACHIL LE ERRANI, 


Vocar Teacuer, 
a19 East roth Street, New York 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
From Vienna, Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. A ply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5th street, New York 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instructicn and Ensemble tae aie Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 





MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


MME. MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal i 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
w74 East 8and Street, New York 


_— DYAS FLANAGAN, 
upil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
‘eacher of the Piano, 136 V West 34th Street. 





and 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York, 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aa5 Ei East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irving Place. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction 
Address Chickering “tall, |New York. 








Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opese Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P .M. Residence, 103 
East soth Street. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Sin 
Address 219 East 18th 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 


Young Lady Students ng es Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $ per Yea 

Also a limited number of veuus girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig me ane Berlin references, 

For a —% epiy t 
Mrs ER. LAMPMAN, 

K6rner Strasse 27, J ew 
Lairzic, Germany, 





street, New York 








ZBCKWER METRONOME, 


This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and cannot 


get out of order. 





PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


HARMONY LESSONS BY MAIL 


Ten years’ experience has proven that this system 
is better and more rapid in its results than oral lessons. 
Hundreds of my pupils bear testimony to this truth. 





COUNTERPOINT AND ORCHESTRATION, 
BY CORRESPON DENCE. 


For particulars, address 


CEO. T. BULLING, 


Richmond, Indiana. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE a ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYS ICAL CcuUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board or by =p, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $s to 50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in formation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 








| 
| 


| 


| <o__ CHARTERED IN 1865.4 —@> 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


THE VIRG LL er 


CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the stndy and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 
The piano is a musical instrument and neta prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 





of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier | 
| and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 


formance. 


Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 


Price, $44.00 
_ Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


schools. 
"Desedptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City 


pre- 


Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston, Mass. | 


Sol 


SMALL EXPENDITURE IN ADVERTISING 
F in a judicious selection of newspapers is often 
contemplated by persons who have not a clear idea as 
to what publications should be taken, or the cost; 
they consequently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the amount con. 
templated. Such persons do well to send the copy of 
the advertisement, and a check for the amount of money 
to be used, to Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number of inser- 
tions in each to be determined by their experience and 
judgment. In that way the advertiser gets the best 
service possible for the money he expends, and the 
work is promptly done—no time being lost in corre- 
spondence 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 





At 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, 
4and 5 P.M. Good board and lodging at 1 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 


Royal Prussian Pro 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


Berlin, Germany, No. 
Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


SEMINARY, 


Sila Potsdamer Str. 


fessor, Court Pianist. 


October t. Pupils received daily between 


easonable price to be had in the Cons ervator 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKEA, 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist 








AMERICAN SYSTEM 


A. GORS & KALLMANI 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


PIANOS 


Uprights and Grands. 
AND STYLE 


Best el Prices Low, 





A 


ROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. FP. BUNT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 
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Music Engraver and Printer, 


In soisinisdiaatte alia 


Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 


staff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERAT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


ie Specimen of pee and Title Siena as well 


other particulars, will 


be sent free on application. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 459. 














Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20,.00 | Nine Months. . £60.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months . 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. Mm. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1888. 





Marc A, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 236 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 


AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—-- + —— 


Roserts, Representative. 








I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance, 

II, Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 
duct their business. 

KEE. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 
EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 

advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers, 
HIS number of THE MusicaAL Courier has been 
mailed to every firm in the piano, organ and music 
trade in this country. 
- 


EHNING & SON have established a branch house 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


B 


age! 


Day E. Reader is the man- 
Hundreds of Behning pianos are in use in Kan- 
sas City 


- 

HE General Term of the Supreme Court of the State 
T of New York has sustained Judge Donohue’s de- 
cision that a strike in a factory is not a legal excuse for 
the non-delivery of goods for which a contract had been 


made 
- 


E had the pleasure of a call on Monday from Mr. 
W C, C. Mellor, of Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburgh, who 
will return home to-day in time for the Thanksgiving 
turkey. Mr. Mellor’s firm is one of the successful large 
houses in the line, and when he therefore states, as he 
did to us, that there is a general feeling of confidence in 
business circles in Western Pennsylvania that trade will 
be active and healthy during the coming month, his 
opinion must be accepted as significant. 


N 


hogany and walnut cases in great demand, but also 


— 


before has there been such a demand for 


EVER 

pianos made of fancy wood, Not only are ma- 
Hungarian ash, satinwood, tulip, cedar, Circassian wal- 
The manufacturers 
who are not prepared to furnish these kinds of cases for 


nut, maple, oak and other cases. 
the coming holiday trade will simply lose sales. Pianos 
should be made far ahead of the busy season, and yet, 
while this is a well-known axiom, only a few houses 


formulate it into a fact, 





LBERT WEBER'S trade is at present very heavy. 

The Weber agents are all clamoring for pianos 

for the holiday trade, and the sale of Weber pianos 
from now until New Year’s will be unusually heavy. 


HE agency of the Knabe piano in St. Louis is now in 
the hands of the Koerber Piano Company. The 
new agency was created by Mr. Ernst Knabe, who was 


in St. Louis last week. 


PRACTICAL piano man, patentee and owner of a 
A number of valuable piano patents, wants a partner 
or partners to organize a company to make pianos. He 
has his patents in good shape, as well as piano patterns, 
scales, &c., all ready for practical purposes at once. Ad- 
dress for particulars, C. H. B., care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


ITH slight alteration we reprint the following 
from THE MUSICAL COURIER, of June 2, 1886: 

“*Can you conceive,’ asked the salesman, ‘an eternal 

vacuum, a portion of space entirely unoccupied, an 

empty, dreary void, into which nothing ever enters, 

from which nothing can ever come, which maintains 

inviolate and forever and ever its own eternal vacuous 

emptiness?’ ‘I can,’ replied the man; ‘I am the printer 
of the Chicago Mendicator. ” 


N the Boston “ Journal” of November 24 we find the 
| following item : 

The Vermont delegation to the Chicago Convention have made arrange- 
ments for attending the inauguration of President Harrison in a body- 
Col. Julius J, Estey, of Brattleboro, one of the delegates at large, has en- 
gaged 30 rooms at the Riggs House in Washington for the occasion. The 
Vermont party will consist of the delegates and alternates and Col. M.S. 
Coleman, of Manchester ; Chairman Page, of the Republican State Com- 
mittee ; Secretary Forbes, of the Republican League of Vermont; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Woodbury, ex-Governor Ormsbee, Co'. George W. 
Hooker, Vermont member of the National Committee ; Hon. G. G. Bene- 
dict, of Burlington ; Col. Albert Clarke, of Rutland, and other gentlemen 
who accompanied the delegation to Chicago, 








N interest in an established piano factory in this 
A city can be bought. One of the partners is willing 
to dispose of his share, as his outside investments occupy 
too much of his time, which should be devoted to his 
business. The piano made by the firm has a great 
future, and if anyone with capital and a desire to enter 
the active piano trade is ready to talk business, a com- 
munication addressed to the Trade Editor of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER will facilitate the transaction. It is 
unnecessary to spend time or postage unless “ business ” 
is intended. None but “ business ” communications will 


be answered. 

E published in our issue of November 14 five tes- 
W timonials of tuners who favored the Mason & 
Hamlin system of tuning devices. These testimonials 
were published at the request of Mr. Henry Mason, the 
president of the Mason & Hamlin Company. We now 
learn from a written communication and from other 
sources that the persons or most of them who furnished 
these testimonials are tuners, &c., in the employ of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. This, if 
true, necessarily reduces the value of their testimony to 
a degree that makes it useless as an argument in favor of 
the Mason & Hamlin stringer. If they are employés 
they might be the very men who originated or developed 
Curious, to say the least! 


the stringer. 





THE STENCIL. 
se ae 

HE manufacture of stencil pianos is showing the 
effects of the unabated and vigorous assaults of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. In Boston their manufacture 
has been greatly reduced within the past two years, and 
we believe, judging from certain information in our 
possession, that after January 1 next very few stencil 
pianos will be known as emanating fromthe Hub. Here 
in New York there are two large factories where stencil 
pianos are still made in respectable quantities, but in the 
one case, the Hale factory, the number has been greatly 
reduced through the abandonment of the stencil by the 
W. W. Kimball Company. The other factory, that of 
Pease, continues to furnish stencil pianos in quantities. 
But the late C, D. Pease had made arrangements to re- 
duce the output by casting his firm name into many 





plates, the result of which was that many Pease pianos 








were sold by him in his later years. It is to be hoped 
that his son and successor will continue in the lines laid 
out by his father, who was a man of big mental grip, 
and who therefore foresaw that the tendency of the 
times was rapidly shifting against the further expansion 
of the stencil. 

Outside of these two factories there are two piano fac- 
tories in this city and one in Paterson where the vilest 
and trashiest stencil boxes are made. 

Then there are a few firms making pianos under vari- 
ous names, which, from their point of view, are not con- 
sidered stencil pianos. In some cases we admit it is an 
open question. We are willing to make some conces- 
sions if no infraction of the general principle —viz., that 
the stencil piano is a false pretense on its nameboard— 
results from it. We refer, for instance, to such pianos 
as the Albrecht, made by Chas. Blasius & Sons, in Phila- 
delphia, and the Stuyvesant piano made here, and the 
Woodward & Brown pianoto be made by the New Eng- 
land Organ Company. 

Our definition of a stencil piano is this: An instru- 
ment the name cf which does not indicate its origin. If, 
by any means in view or to be found in or on the piano 
its origin can be traced, the instrument is not to be 
classed among the stencil pianos in general. 

It will therefore be seen that the stencil piano is grad- 
ually disappearing, or is concentrating itself in the few 
shops that are known as the representatives of the lowest 
grade trash made inthe land. That isthe place we want 
it to occupy, and when we get it there we will be able to 
identify it without further trouble. Respectable firms 
will then not attempt to make a stencil piano and then 
the stencil is gone. 

MAKING A FORTUNE. 


———< 





OME weeks ago THE MUSICAL CourRIER stated that 
Geo. W. Carter, at present manager of the new 
Boston Piano Company, never made a piano in all his 
life; that he was not a piano maker, but a jig sawyer. 
A Boston piano manufacturer tells us that Carter took 
umbrage at our statement, and yet we fail to see why 
or how he could do so. To be a jig sawyer and to be a 
good one, and Carter is said to be a good one, is to be- 
long to an honorable and honored trade, and no man 
need be ashamed to be an honest jig sawyer. In this 
country it is no bar to preferment, for history shows us 
that from humble beginnings the greatest careers were 
fashioned, and some of our heroes whose names will go 
“thundering down the ages” began life as humble as 
any jig sawyer ever did. 

Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter, and is to-day 
looked upon as the greatest man the Western hemi- 
sphere ever produced. Garfield was a tow boy, Andrew 
Jobnson a tailor, Grant a tanner, Henry Wilson a shoe- 
maker. The same is the case in commercial and other 
pursuits. Jay Gould was a book agent, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt a ferry hand, or even less, as he had no ferryboat, 
but only a rowboat to paddle; and if George W. Carter 
rounds up his career—no matter how it may end or 
where it may end—the greatest complimert that could 
be paid to him would be to say: “ In his young days, be- 
fore he got into these things, Carter was a jig sawyer.” 

Why did we say that Carter wasa jig sawyer? We 
printed that fact because an absurd music trade paper, 
whose editor is what is knownas a “chum " of Carter’s, 
said that Carter was a piano maker, and not an ordinary 
one either, but an expert piano maker. This statement 
was false, and we corrected it and published the truth in 
its place. 

However, it seems that Carter was at one time am- 
bitious to overleap the narrow limits of the piano busi- 
ness, or rather the “ confined atmosphere of the sales- 
room,” as a Western journalist called it, and make his 
fortune in journalism. Carter's letters always gave evi- 
dence of originality, not only in his English, but in his 
vigorous and bold style, some of his correspondence be- 
ing exceedingly fresh, and he no doubt came to the con- 
clusion that this fortune awaited him as seon as he got 
out of the “confined atmosphere.” 

Among his acquaintances were several newspaper 
men who had made somany failures that they naturally 
became attractive to Carter, and the syndicate soon had 
a scheme launched that would simply make Boston 
and subsequently the whole country “howl.” The aims 
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of this great trust (they took this synonym because no 
body trusted them) were not satisfied with painting the 
town of Boston red; no, they intended to give the 
whole country the blues. 

Carter was at the time a member of the Emerson 
Piano Company, and in that year drew over $13,000 
for his personal expenses. Part ef this—but only a very 
smal] part—went into this scheme, which, after it had 
been in operation a few weeks, with results any sane 
man could have foreseen and foretold, was in such a 
condition that Carter and his schemers issued this 
printed statement, which should be carefully studied. 


STATEMENT showing the estimated receipts, expenses and profits of 


the Figaro Publishing Company for the first year ending 
January 1, 188}. 
EsTIMATED ANNUAL RECEIPTS, 

Based on a circulation of only 30,000 copies per week. 
Twenty thousand annual subscribers at $4 $80,000 
Sales of 10,000 copies per week to agents, newsboys, 

advertisers, &c., or 48,000 copies per annum, at 
$60.... ie 28,800 


Income from job office work, other than stock- 


holders <6 <<0« 


NR iD rin h i tdta Kiewit vie tenn taoks 12,000 


Estimated income first year... . $125,800 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES First YEAR. 
$1,500 


POT BUG GAG oo asec ciscecsone 300 
Postage, &c ve 
Salaries of employés, including foreman, pressmen, 


500 


compositors, engineer, mailing clerks, boys, &c.. 7,500 
Salaries of officers, including manager, secretary, 

cashier, bookkeeper, copying clerks, &c 7,500 
Commissions to agents 4,000 
lraveling expenses, agents, Xc 2,000 
Contributors and writers... 2,000 


Insurance 100 
Stationery, &c 
Incidentals, including extra type, repairs, wear and 


250 


350 
Printing presses, 3,000 
eT a eee eee rer 3,500 
Advertising 2,000 
Paper.... 17,000 
Engraving and artists....... 


.. $56,500 


$69, 300 


Total expenses first year 


Estimated net profits first year 





When a man reaches such financial eminence that he 
can be identified with such a statement as the above he 
should not feel sensitive when it is historically shown 
that such a career started from an humble jig saw. 

Carter showed a decided talent for “ estimating” for 
years past. He bases his “estimates” on pretty large 
figures, too, but he forgets to give a base to his figures. 
That is of no moment with Carter. The figures on pa- 
per will do him, even if they{never show up in reality 
—and they don't. Why, in his Boston Piano Com- 
pany, long before any pianos were completed, he had 
them tested and decided that they were first-class—on 
paper. So it was with the circulation in the above 
statement; it was 30,000 copies a week—on paper. 

Something similar to certain music trade papers with 
a circulation like Carter’s enterprise—on paper; and, 
mark ye, they will end just as Carter’s scheme did, be- 
cause they are just as great frauds as his was. 

A very much injured person said something to us last 
week in Boston about the law of compensation. ‘I 
will not move a step,” was the remark; “the law of 
compensation will operate in his case as it does in all 
cases,” referring to a villain who had deserted his wife 
and children. So it is with all frauds and all fraud 
schemes, be they in the piano and organ business or in 
the newspaper business ; the law of compensation will 





enforce the equilibrium and the adjustment will end 
that particular fraud, whatever it may be. 

To proceed: It will be obvious to anyone whose eyes | 
meet this statement that it was forged into shape in| 
order to entice outsiders to embark in the scheme. We 
will pass all the clerical errorssuch as the second item, in | 
which 10,000 copies a week amount to 48,000 copies per | 
annum at $60, and the false result of that multiplication. | 
Also the absurd “estimate ” that a weekly paper having | 
a paid circulation of 30,000 copies would receive the pit- | 
tance of $1,000 a month for advertising. 

Carter did not take any interest in such incongruous | 
details. He was after results and his statement showed | 
an “estimated ” net profit for the first year of $69,300— | 
on paper. This is not bad for a new weekly paper. 
“Puck,” after about twenty successful years, shows an | 
annual profit of just about twice that sum, but “ Puck” 
has not the pleasure of having Geo. W. Carter associated 
with its business affairs. The result might be entirely 
different if Carter had charge of things with “Puck.” | 


| parts of a piano than any other firm. 


| false, 


The end of Carter’s newspaper scheme was soon at hand 
and with the usual result. Carter shifted all responsibil- 
ity upon the shoulders of others; made a lot of false 
representations; told a batch of lofty falsehoods, and 
continued to do nothing but draw money at the rate of 
over $1,000 a month from the Emerson Piano Company 
until they managed to get rid of him. 

We publish this to show once more the character aad 
the methods of Mr. Carter, and we do so because he has, 
since the Boston Piano Company has gotten its affairs 
into shape, made use of the same illegitimate means of 
advertising as in the above scheme. As to the Boston 
Piano Company fer se we have nothing to say. When- 
ever we shall examine their pianos we shall say in these 
columns exactly what is true of them. But as to Carter, 
we will now state that it is an axiom with us not to take 
He has already had a series of false- 
Piano Company 

the legitimate 
They are to the 


any stock in him. 
hoods published about the Boston 

which this paper, in the interests of 
piano trade, is bound to denounce. 

etfect : First—That the Boston Piano Company has in 
its employ the only man in this country who can carve 
This was published in a certain music 
trade paper and is false. Second--That the pianos of 
the Boston Piano Company are considered first class. 
This is false, as at the time this announcement was 
Third— 


engraved panels. 


made there were no such pianos in existeace. 
That the Boston Piano Company makes more of the 
This 


Piano Company purchases 


is also 


as the Boston its 
material, and all of it, just as most other piano manu- 
facturers We will not permit these 
things to go forth to the trade without contradiction, 


and shall expose these and similar nuisances in the trade, 


do. cannot and 


as we always have in the past. 
The legitimate trade must have one music trade pa- 


| per to represent its interests, and we propose to fill that 
| place in the future, as we have all along. 





—F. W. Spencer & Co., of San Francisco, have completed 
arrangements to give weekly recitals in their spacious ware- 
rooms for the coming season, and the following will be a 
Mr. Ernest Hartman, Mr. Hugo Mans- 
feldt, Mrs. Carmichael Carr, Mrs. John Vance Cheney and 
others. The Conover piano is their Mr. 
Mansfeldt has recently become an ardent admirer of the 


few of the soloists : 
choice, Hugo 


Conover and has ordered one for his private use. 








~ HOLIDAY ORDERS 


UNTIL YOU SEE THE 


NEW BURDETT ORGAN CATALOGUE 





BURDETT ORGAN CO, snare 


ERIE, PA. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 504. 


- — 


N referring to the length of time that workmen have 
| been employed by Messrs, Chickering & Sons at the 
factory in Boston, the “ American Art Journal” prints 
this as the list of old employés: 


“ 


The “Art Journal” makes the total of these figures 
so, and then compliments the firm and the workmen, 
and crying all hail, says: “Honor to Chickering & 
Sons! Honor to their 504 faithful workmen!” After 
submitting this list to several experts in arithmetic they 
agreed with us that the total is only 484 and not 504. 
However, as the “Art Journal” is not in the habit of 
handling original figures this error can be excused. 
Honor to the missing 20 all the same! Probably they 
are dead, 

But the statement needs a little elucidation to make 
it intelligible, According to the table above there are 
now in the employ of Chickering & Sons 484 workmen 
who have been there steady for at least 22 years. Have 
Chickering & Sons employed no new workmen since 
1866? Certainly. How many employés had they before 
1866? The factory, according to the figures in the “ Art 
Journal,” must have employed more hands than now, for 
during the past 22 years many were apt to die. If 484 
employés are still at the factory after 22 years, how 
many must there have been before any of them passed 
away to eternal bliss or retired on account of old age ? 
And during the past 22 years, when the Chickering busi- 
ness has so marvelously increased, how many more were 
engaged? If the increase was only two a month, on the 
average, that would amount to 528, which, added to the 
old boys who had been there from 1866 back to 1841, 
would amount to a force at present of over 1,000 men. 

Now, with all due respect to Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons and other large piano manufacturers, we do not 
believe that such statements can do anything but harm. 
They make the trade appear ina ridiculous light, and 
the firms who are subject to such nonsensical bosh, 
falsely called editorial comment, are damaged most 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons could never have 
given their consent to the publication of such ab- 


seriously. 


surdities, 

The “ Art Journal” compares the supposed situation 
with civil service in the Government, If it is civil ser- 
how then does it apply to Mr. Gildemeester’s 
employments of travelers, salesmen and office hands 
Gilde- 


vice, 


and his rapid discharges of these employés ? 
meester has employed a large number of men and dis- 


charged nearly everyone except his relatives. Any 
civil service in that ? 
We close the “ Art Journal” article by reproducing 


peroration on civil service in a piano factory: 


I bove figures convey a sense of wisdom and solidity appalling to 
ition and which the experience of present business 
of us. With no particular taint of cynicism, one cannot 


himself whether such a practical approximation to the * king- 


conscience, 


can be true; and when the last doubt be dispelled by the as 


fact, this conclusion must be apparent, that humanity, 


imple 
is better than it has credit for, and that the problem of capital 


which puzzles economists and agitates the masses, can easily 


wh b ved by honesty, common sense and justice On both sides, 


We with the “ Art Journal” that “the 


ibove figures convey a sense of wisdom and solidity,” 


cannot ayree 


for they are not added correctly in the “ Art Journal,” 


ilthough they may be “appalling to the imagination 


and conscience,” and, therefore, itis notat all surprising 


that the * Art Journal” has a “ taint of cynicism ” and 
asks itself whether the figures “can be true.” They 
ire not true; they are not 504, but 484. Hence the 


cynicism. But even the true figures do not seem to 
convey to us any “approximation to the kingdom 
ome Or is it possible that the false figures 504 in the 

Art Journal’ have a mysterious cabalistic meaning, 


through and by which the “ approximation to the king- 


dom come" can be appreciated? Thoms himself isa 
mysterious phenomenon who expresses surprise that 
“the problem of capital and labor puzzles economists 


and agitates the masses.” And yet, what has this to 


do with the “approximation to the kingdom come ?” 
Is this one of the new kingdoms of Central Africa 
where Stanley is hidden, trying to find his way out? In 
his “ Dark Continent” we find no description of the 
“kingdom come;” it must, therefore, be a recent dis- 
covery 

But as Stanley has not been heard from, how could 
the “ Art Journal” get any information about this most 


remarkable geographical discovery? Can it be possible 


of which communication is kept up between the “ Art 
Journal” and the African morasses ? 

Ah! that’s it. At last we have hit upon it! The 
“Art Journal” is way up in occultism and is merely 
parading under false colors as a music trade paper. It 
is no music trade paper, after all, It is occult. You can- 
not find anything substantial in it, Thoms, what a 
joker you are ! 





A FOREICN QUESTION, 


—— 
N°: that the election excitement is over, it might be 
a good plan for the members of the piano and 
organ trade to investigate a few facts which we propose 
to print in their interest from which the many sophis- 
tries used in the arguments on both sides during the 
debate on free trade and protection must necessarily be 
eliminated. Facts are the most deadly enemies of 
sophistry and conjecture, and the facts which we shall 
state are official and can therefore not be contradicted, 

It will be seen in this article that piano manufacturers 
and organ manufacturers are equally interested in having 
the true state of affairs brought to the foreground, 

The statistics furnished by the Treasury Department 
covering the importation and exportation of musical 
instruments are rather peculiar. While a detailed accéunt 
is furnished every month or to any inquirer, showing 
not only the value of the exports of musical instru- 
ments, but also the number of organs and pianos that 
leave our shores for foreign lands, the tables of imports 
of musical instruments furnish no details whatever, but 
give only the total of value. During 1886 and early 
in 1887 THE MUSICAL COURIER published a series of 
letters, comprising our correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Departm+nt, that disclosed our 
effort to have the table of imports reformed and made 
analagous to the table of exports. The Treasury De- 
partment seemed to be unequal to the task, and in each 
instance we were referred to the books of the local 
custom houses. We were in consequence unable to 
gather more than a fugitive list of statistics for our own 
use. But those secured by us are sufficient to show that 
it would be a most valuable step on the part of the new 
administration to begin the reform we suggested to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at that time, Mr. Daniel 
Manning. 

The one item that assumes the greatest importance to 
the music trade in this country is the European piano. 
An approximate idea only can be gained of the number 
of European pianos that are now coming into this coun- 
try for the reason given above, namely, that the table of 
imports gives only the total of value of all the musical 
instruments imported. In another column of this paper 
will be found the latest table. Let us glance at it. 

The value of musical instruments imported into the 
United States during the nine months of 1888 ending 
September 30 reached the sum of $1,236,535, very nearly 
the same figure of the same nine months of the previous 
year. How important would it be to the pianoand organ 
trade to learn what part of these vast sums is repre- 
sented by European pianos. We believe we can be of 
some assistance in giving an estimate. 

We published in 1887 a decision of the Treasury De- 
partment which permitted musical instruments to pass 
through the custom house free of duty, provided the 
owner had made an affidavit that the instrument was to 
be used as a “tool of labor” or for professional purposes, 
We 
New York and Boston custom houses and some of them 
through Chicago, Omaha and Denver free under that 
decision, No exact figures can, of course, be given of 
the number of European pianos that pass duty free, but 
it must be admitted that their number is large. 

For afurther elucidation of the subject we will print 
the following list of firms in this country who are sell- 
of the 


traced European pianos that passed through the 


ing European pianos, together with the names 
manufacturers : 
Pleyel Pianos, 


Louis Grunewald New Orleans 


G. W. Beardsley... . Boston . Bliithner Pianos. 
W. D. Dutton & Co Philadelphia........ Bliithner Pianos. 
G. W. Herbert New York .- Blithner Pianos. 


-Roenisch Pianos. 
..Mansfeld & Notni Pianos. 
\ San Francisco and } Bechstein Pianos. 
' San José, Cal... ! 
.. San Francisco Apollo Pianos. 
.Portland, Ore.. ....Mansfeld & Notni Pianos. 
. San Francisco..... Schwechten Pianos, 

\ Rosenkranz Pianos. 

' Hey! Pianos. 
.... Bechstein Pianos. 


Mathias Gray Company San Francisco. 


Sherman, Clay & Co San Francisco 


A. Waldteufel.. 
Kohler & Chase 


D, W. Prentice ..... 
B, Curtaz & Son.......... 


H. L. Schreiner 


Savannah 


T. Muller 


Junius Hart 


(It is probable that a well-known house in Baltimore 


Chicago. 
New Orleans 


piano, The negotiations were in progress last month, A 
Philadelphia firm is also negotiating.) 

This list is very incomplete. Many firms with whom 
we have corresponded refuse to answer the inquiry. 
We have also discovered that there are many houses 
selling European pianos in a quiet way. We know as 
a fact that the celebrated pianos of Rud. Ibach Sohn, of 
Barmen, Germany, are sold here and also those of other 
manufacturers, A man of the name of Sachtleben has 
been discovered by us making regular trips to Europe 
and returning at intervals with three and four and more 
European pianos, which he sometimes passes through 
the custom house at New Orleans and sometimes at 
Galveston, A lamp company in the city of New York 
has not only had European piano samples in its ware- 
rooms, taking orders for duplicates, but has actually 
had a salesman traveling through the country selling 
these instruments, During the last spring there were 
three European salesmen traveling in this country sell- 
ing pianos of German makers, 

Another aspect of the question will appeal to the in- 
telligence of our readers, There are thousands of our 
German-American citizens who have a hankering for 
articles manufactured in the Fatherland, They are con- 
scientiously of the opinion that because the articles are 
manufactured in the Fatherland they must in conse- 
quence be better and more valuable than similar articles 
made in this country, Many of our German-American 
citizens visit Germany annually and, together with other 
articles, such as wearing apparel, jewelry, articles of 
vertu and household goods, they purchase for their own 
use German pianos. This is very frequently the case 
with professional musicians, and we can point them out 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 
Others again who cannot visit Europe 
purchase German pianos through ‘riends residing on 
the other side. And we know of a case in this city 
where a German piano, purchased by a professional mu- 
sician residing here, was admired to such an extent 
after reaching here that the factory in Germany re- 
ceived a number of duplicate orders through the inter- 


and other cities. 


cession of the original purchaser. 

All this, which amounts toa Jarge trade per annum, is 
done, notwithstanding a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
The duty does not interfere, as it appears—at least, ap- 
parently it doesn’t—with this large importation of Eu- 
ropean pianos. 

Now let us look at the table of exports. In the nine 
months of this year ending with September 30, 6,552 
American organs were exported to Europe, South 
America and the colonies. Their value was over $413,- 
ooo, Four hundred and forty-seven pianos, valued at 
over $150,000, were exported in the same time. Alto- 
gether, with other instruments or parts thereof, the total 
in the nine months amounted to over $650,000, and for 
the year the total will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $900,000, 

Within the last year we have noticed an increased 
activity on the part of organ manufacturers in this 
country in the search for export trade. We hardly can 
think of a single firm of organ manufacturers who are 
not represented on the other side, either directly by 
branch houses or through some agency. This export 
trade, as the figures also prove, must be looked upon as 
a serious consideration with American organ manufac- 
turers. The losses are few, payments for the goods 
being generally prompt. 

In the face of these facts and figures it would seem 
that any agitation that tended toward an increase of 
duty upon European pianos to prevent their further 
importation might become a dangerous menace to our 
organ export trade, for it doesn’t require much time for 
most of the European powers to enact retaliatory 
measures. In some countries legislation is entirely 
unnecessary, the case of Bismarck versus the American 
hog offering a lucid example of how things are done in 
Germany. Where popular representation places the 
responsibility with legislation, the system in vogue in 
those countries on the other side insures very rapid 
action, for in the Hause of Commons the committees 
are not in the habit of delaying as they are here, and in 
France they frequently report back to the Chamber in 
one day. 

People who have studied the European music and 
music trade papers have found that they are full of 
utterances on the subject of the United States as a field 
for active commercial development. The importers in 
this country of musical merchandise have in years past 


brought many European pianos here, and have educated 


the manufacturers over there so that they now thor- 
oughly appreciate the condition of affairs. In Germany 
an association has been organized consisting of piano 








that these mysterious figures, 504, are a cipher by means 





has concluded arrangements to represent a German 


manufacturers and kindred trades, who have secured 
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MADAM RIVE-KING —The scale is very even, and the tone, S N. PENFIELD.—It is refreshing to find an Upright with 
: 

q 


in addition to its great sonority, is of the most exquisite action so prompt and so responsive to the finger in all! kinds of 


musical quality. touch, and with tone so crisp and of such singing quality. 


The convenient music rack and lamp bracket are also deserving 


LILLIAN NORDICA.—The tone is full and pure, with remark- 


4 
; 
q 
, 
P ee ae oa : of commendation. 
} able singing qualities ; the action is prompt and elastic. 

4 


E. M. BOWMAN.—Have submitted their new action to crucial 


ROBERT GOLDBECK.—In vitality of tone, which a sustained 
tests; have tried all sorts of tremolo and rapid reiteration of 


finger touch prolongs with remarkable intensity, the Conover 
tones upon it, and find that it excels any Upright action that I 


Upright is very hard to excel. This prolongation extends into 
: avy ; have heretofore played upon. 
the high treble, where it is rarely found, and there is at the ~— 


same time a sympathetic quality in the tone which charms the ANTON STRELEZKI.—Your scale is unprecedented 
ear untiringly. The action is supporting and helpful to the for equality, and the tone produced is powerful 
player—so elastic and light that fatigue is deferred to an and refined. In no European or American Upright Piano 


unusual degree. have I met an action so charming to an artist. 





se SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. <a 


CONOVER BROTHERS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 





| 400 and 402 West 14th Street, New York. 
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the powerful assistance of Bismarck on several occa- 
sions to further their commercial and industrial prog- 
This association could secure retaliatory legisla- 
tion without much delay in case it became necessary to 


ress. 


do sO. 


It seems to us that there is one method to meet this 
question and that is with the heroic treatment. The 
piano manufacturers in this country should make an 
eflort to secure an export trade for American pianos. 
Instead of exporting during the month of September, 
1888, 59 pianos, valued at about $20,000, a special effort 
should be made to show to dealers in foreign countries 
what the virtue of the legitimate American upright 
piano is from a musical point of view, and we warrant 
that next September would show a large increase over 
the figures. In the colonies especially our 
American manufacturers could find a vast opportunity 
for the development of the piano business. Musical 
people would soon be convinced that the difference in 
cost between a cheap piano and one of our standard 
American uprights is justifiable as soon as they can 
have the opportunity to make the comparison. Not 
the slightest effort has been made during the past 
years to develop the trade in the colonies and South 


above 


America. The first firm that will undertake to start 
his movement will make a fortune. 


They are Stencil Pianos. 
| ip latest inquiry in the stencil racket comes 


from Indianapolis and is as follows : 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind,, November 23, 1888 


Editors Musical Courier 

I write to ask you in regard to the class of goods manufactured by the 
Beethoven Piano and Organ Company, of Washington, N. J. Is it not 
the successor to the Daniel F. Beatty humbug? Do they manufacture 
pian rare they a Hale, or some cheaper grade? Knowing that you 


are fighting all stencil pianos and organs to the Dearn and that you are 
poste or in answering will be appreciated by 
Your respectfully, Marsn. Trvuax, 


Salesman for Bryant & Dierdorf. 


1, your fav 


Beethoven concern in Washington (N. G.) advertises 
We have 


endeavored for some time to ascertain what a piano-organ 


I he 


itself as the Beethoven Piano-Organ Company. 
is and have vainly looked about to find one of these piano 
organs with the sacred name of Beethoven upon it; but all 
to no purpose. We finally reached the conclusion that the 


compound name piano-organ was used to convey the im- 


THE 





pression that the Beethoven Company were manufacturing 
both pianos and organs. But they don’t. They make 
organs in the building formerly occupied by Daniel F. 
Beatty, at Washington (N. G.). They sell these organs 
with their name and with any other name a dealer may se- 
lect. Consequently the concern is in the stencil business. 
But worse than this They sell stencil boxes, called pianos, 
ind desecrate the hallowed name of Beethoven by stencil- 
ing it on these vile tubs. Of course, they do not explain to 
a purchaser that these boxes are not made by them or by 
Mr. Beethoven, and every deluded buyer is consequently 
“stuck,” as they call it. It is astonishing that piano and 
organ manufacturers will support music trade papers that 
uphold such transactions. The editors of music trade pa- 
pers should be thoroughly ashamed of themselves to adver- 
tise these stencil concerns. 

But then they are stencil editors themselves, from the very 
fact that they do not know the difference between a legiti- 
mate and a stencil piano, In fact, curious to relate, they do 
not know when a piano has seven or seven and a third oc- 
taves; more curious to relate, under most circumstances 
they don’t know the difference between a piano and an or- 
gan; more curious still, they do not know the difference of 
the acoustic and mechanical principles of pianos and organs. 

After all, then, we cannot blame them for advertising 
stencil instruments, although their course in doing so dam- 
ages the standing of the legitimate goods. 
a stencil firm ; evgo, do not touch the organs made in Wash- 


That 


Never buy from 


ington (N. G.) Buy only of legitimate manufacturers. 
is the constant advice of THE MusIcaL Courier. 








Trade Notes. 

—We gather the following from the Springfield (Mass.) 
‘*News:” 

—Mr. L. E. Davis, of Davis Brothers, Savannah, Ga.,, 
called to see us on Thursday. 

—Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, 
Boston, was in town last week. 

—Newby & Evans are doing the largest trade since their 
establishment as piano manufacturers, 

—W.S. Bobbitt, agent of Decker & Son, St. Louis, has re- 
moved from Washington-ave. to 1426 Olive-st. 

—L. Soule’s piano and organ agency in Taunton, Mass., 
is now in charge of H. M. Thompson & Co., successors. 


—T. P. Culley, formerly with Conover Brothers, Kansas 
City, is now with the Jesse French Piano and Organ Com- 
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—Mr. L. E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
will leave for Europe on the Ems, December 15, on business. 

—C, J. Wynne & Co., sheet music dealers, who occupied 
part of J. Moxter’s store in St. Louis, will in future occupy a 
part of the Estey & Camp wareroom in that city. 

—The Canton (Ohio) ‘‘New Democrat” says: ‘J. T. 
Brown’s new organ factory at Massillon is coming on apace. 
He expects to turn out his first organ this week.” 

—A stock company, to be known as the Bay State Piano 
and Organ Company, for the manufacture of pianos and or 
gans, at West Auburn, Me., was formed at Auburn, Me., on 
November 21. 

—Isaac I. Cole & Son, foot of Eighth-st., East River havea 
very choice stock of figured walnut veneers, suitable for piano 
cases. They are also showing some beautiful mahogany 
and rosewood, 

—J. W. Ebert, who was formerly in the piano trade at Al- 
toona, Pa., and who sold out to Jones Brothers, of that 
place, expects te go West in the spring, and may open a pi- 
ano business in one of the Western cities. 

—The Reynolds Telephone Organ and Piano Company 
has been incorporated in Chicago with a capital of $500,000. 
The incorporators are: Andrew J. Reynolds, William S. 
Moss, Charles W. Needham, Kendall Hunt and John John- 
ston, 

—Among patents recently granted the following are of in 
terest to our readers : ? 


To D. Fallon, for a system of musical notation. ...No. 391,887 
H. Brooks, for touch regulating rail for pianos 
AN OFFANS.. cece pesccccccccseccssscccessce 391,940 
The Ivers & Pond Piano Company are now occupying their new and 
beautiful store, 283 Main-st., and have a tine assortment of pianos and or 
gans. Atarecent visit to their rooms we were pleasantly received by the 
manager, Mr. T. U, Eaton, who expressed himself as much pleased with 
the favor shown the Ivers & Pond pianos by competent musicians, friends 
and a good number of purchasers. We predict for the firm a successiul 
career in Springfield. 
— a competent music instructor, a position 
in a piano wareroom or office. Can furnish first- 
class references, Address G, H. 231, care of THE Musicat 
Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—A good, reliable man who thoroughly un- 
derstands tuning and repairing of both pianos and 
Address, with references, H. T. S., care of Tue 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
ANTED—I want to represent a piano manufacturer in 
Philadelphia. Am honest; can prove it. Have some 
capital, and cannot find any piano on the list that is not al- 
ready represented here. Address ‘‘C, M. Piano,” care of 
THE Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


organs. 








pany, of St Louis. 








THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN GO. cHtcaso, m1. 


SENDS CATALOGUES FREE 
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The STORY & CLARK ORGAN is a marvel of beauty and of mechanism. 
Agents find this the 


most satisfactory Organ to handle. 


and artists place 





it in the front ranks. 
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CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Courier, } 
236 STATE-ST., 

Cuicaco, November 24, 1888. 
NYONE who will visit the new factory of 
the Colby Piano Company, at Erie, cannot help being 
more than favorably impressed with it. Mr. C. C. Colby, it 
seems, is no stranger in Erie, having received his education 
there, and having many friends in the locality it is not 
We believe that 
success in 


strange that he should return to the place. 
fortunate move for him and can see 
his new venture. The factory isa substantial brick build- 
ing, and with some few modifications, which have already 
been arranged, could not be more suitable if it was built for 
the purpose. The most wonderful feature is the natural gas 
well, which runs the engine and heats and lights the whole 


it wasa 


The well was struck at a depth of 825 feet, is per- 
and, therefore, not likely to be clogged with 


building. 
fectly dry 


water; has a pressure of 25 feet, which is more than suf- 
ficient for the requirements of the factory, and capable of 
supplying a hundred families beside, It is much the largest 
well in that vicinity, and as there is one not far off, in fact 
just across the road, which has been used successfully for 
14 years, no doubt the Colby well will be not less en- 
during lhe first pianos have been shipped from the fac- 
tory, and they hope toturn out 100 pianos by January 1 next. 
The capacity of the factory, including the making of cases, is 
bout $0 pianos per week, 

The A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, are running 
their very elegant factory almost up to the full capacity, So 
many descriptions of this establishment have already been 
written that it is useless to more than say that for method, 


machinery and the various details which enable a manufac- 
turer workmanship it would be hard 
to find its superior and seldom its equal. We have heard 
many predictions relative to the A. B. Chase piano, 


to produce the finest 


very 

but we are bound to say that with such elegant workman- 
ship, such refinement of tone and perfection of action, it can 
hardly be possible for the company to be other than success- 
ful No musician who tries them, and no dealer who ex- 
amines them, can do otherwise than praisethem, We should 
like to see more pianos of such a high grade and a less 


number of mere boxes made. However, the A, B. Chase 


Company are increasing the output of their pianos and are 
beautiful instruments in extra handsome 


producing some 
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to the piano for organ practice is a new feature with the 
company, and they have already orders for these pedals for 
other makes of pianos. 

The old-established Burdett Organ Company, of Erie, Pa., 
are preparing themselves for the extra trade anticipated for 
the near approaching holidays. It is superfluous to say that 
these organs are always reliable, and whoever orders these 
goods may be sure of their giving thorough satisfaction to 
their customers. 

One of the latest novel productions at the Story & Clark 
factory is a perfect diminutive organ. In its compass it is 
as perfect in construction and tone as any organ which they 
manufacture. It has three and a half octaves of diapason 
reeds, and full sized keys. The case is unique, and can be 
so folded as to take up scarcely 4 cubic feet. Its weight is 
barely 50 pounds. It has a compass and range from F toC, 
of three and a half octaves, 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
has resigned his position with the railroad company in San 
Diego, Cal., and will return at once to Chicago and resume 
an active part in the company. Mr. Clark is correspond- 


ingly happy. 











woods. A very simple device for attaching a set of pedals 


Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have moved into their old 
quarters on Wabash-ave. The store has been very hand- 
somely refitted, and is now one of the finest in the city. 
They have been turning out pianos as fast as possible and 
are still very short of stock, only two pianos of their own 
make remaining on the floor. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones, of Messrs. Haines Brothers, 
goes East Sunday, his principal object being to see if he 
cannot get more pianos, 

Geo. H. Phillips, agent for Sterling pianos in Kalamazoo, 
Mich , was in town November 19, and purchased a large 
stock of these pianos for his holiday trade. 

Jos. E. Anderson, of Rockford, Ill., was in town yester- 
day, and left an order for some Sterling goods, 

Mr. J. S. Cunningham, of Springfield, Mo., is reported to 
have gone out of business. 








—An enterprising Eastern manufacturer has brought out 
what the trade has a long time wanted but couldn't obtain, 
7. ¢., a powerful two manual organ in a low case, that the 
player can see over, ata price far below anything ever placed 
on the market or thought possible. It has six full sets of 
reeds,any of which can be instantly reached, and is so simple 
in construction that it cannot get out of order more than any 
ordinary parlor organ, The Wilcox & White Company have 
had their experts at work for months upon this and would be 
pleased to demonstrate to any dealers that they mean what 
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The most remarkable feature of the import figures for the 
nine months ending September 30, 1887, and September 30, 
1888, consists of their similarity. There is a difference of only 
$1,106 in the total of nearly $1,500,000. There is also a simi- 
lar correspondence in the figures of the exports of September, 
1887, and September, 1888. In a total of nearly $70,000 the 
difference is $309 only. 

The imports of September, 1888, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1887, decreased over 26 per cent., while the exports of 
September, 1888, as compared with those of September, 1887, 
were nearly equal, or shown above decreased $309 only. The 
total of exports for the first nine months of the year shows an 
increase of $81,116, or over 15 per cent. The value of the 
musical instruments imported during the first nine months of 
1888 was just twice as great as the value of exported musical 
instruments, 








—Young Mr. Lawrence, of the piano manufacturing firm 
of Lawrence & Son, Boston, who recently failed, is said to be 
in the employ of the New England Organ Company, where he 
will be found very useful in the piano department, which is 
now in course of organization. 

—The ‘‘Pneumatic Symphony ” is not a common organ, but 
one of the most perfect musical instruments ever made. By 
combining the two (automatic and manual) the most charm- 
ing orchestral effects can be produced, Wilcox & White say 


that they have their hands more than full already in supply- 
ing the demand, and many of their agents have taken hold 














they say. Write them and see. 





of them with much enthusiasm. 





WEGMAN & HENNING, 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


A. LL our instruments contain the full iron frame with the patent tuning pin. 





The greatest 


invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness cannot affect 


the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the world that ours 


will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y.- 
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STARR PIANOS! 
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W. HK. BOOTHEH & CO.,, 


No. 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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HOT TIMES AHEAD FOR MR. FRY 





Creditors of the New York Chureh Organ 


Company at Work. 


TWENTY-ONE ATTACHMENTS PLACED ON THE 
PROPERTY TO DATE. 
ONE OF THE CREDITORS PROPOSES THE ASSIGNEE’S ARREST. 


NOTHER move has been made in the New 
A York 
believed, will result in bringing before the courts the ones 
head 
of the New York Church Organ Company’s 


Church Organ Company affair, which, it is 


at the of the concern 


st 


who are 
rhe 
career 


From the start the company has not only been a financial 
looked 


ry 


in this city is too well known to require a repetition. 


ailure, but one which can be upon only with 


‘ usp cin 
With 


company 


this well as the 


( ds, the 


failure of as organ 


it 


the company, 


which suct principal losers were the 
workmen 

The 
a New \Y 


of the 


workingmen, as well as cr ditors, looked to Mr. Fry, 


rk business man, who had been appointed assignee 


original company, for the amount due them It was 


found that there were certain funds which had been collected 
which had and Messrs. C. L. 


& Sons, who represented workingmen of the 


accounted for, 


the 


but not been 


Re d ling 
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placed upon the Church Organ Company’s property, his 
claim being for salary. 

There are also writs issued through the hands of this 
same law firm which call for pay assigned by the parties in 
the writs named to Mr. Wood. 

Nothing can be done at present. But when the new judge 
of the Probate Court takes his seat he will be asked_to 
issue the necessary papers for bringing Fry, to justice. 

Should Fry come to this city he will stay, as there are no 
less than twenty-one civil warrants awaiting him. 

In New York he can protect himself by paying the trust 
companies which went security for him as assignee of the 
Vocalion Organ Company. Should he not do this, he will 
be placed under arrest. 

Every case now against him will be pushed in the courts. 

[We find this in the Worcester “Telegram.” 
November 23. and give it for what it is worth.—EDITORS 
MUSICAL COURIER. | 


of 


Hallet & Davis. 

HE piano manufacturing firm of-Hallet & 
Davis, of Boston, are constantly im receipt of voluntary 
tributes from artists and amateurs who are using or who 
have purchased and tested their pianos. ,We have fre. 
quently given space in these columns to letters that consti- 
tuted these encomiums and print one below which, as will 
be seen, is not only a praise of the quality of a Hallet & 
Davis piano, but also a tribute to the durability of these 


pianos. It is as follows: 


Hupson, Ohio, November 2», 1888. 

Hallet & Davi 
GENTLEMEN—The upright piano which you kindly advised 
us to take, and selected for us has come to hand in perfect 


Company, Boston, Mass. : 





\ 


persons 


riginal firm, th ocalion Organ Company, proceeded, at 


the request of who had claims against the organ 


ympany, which was supposed to be backed by millions, to 


as it was claimed that instead of paying 


find the assignee, 


help, as he should have done, he offered them stock in the 


N 


w York Church Organ Company 


Mr. Fry was seen in New York and he promised to make 
good any loss which the creditors might have against th« 
omy anies 

In Mr. E. A. Wood the people of Worcester have the ut- | 
most confidence and when it was known that Fry had dis- | 
appeared they became frightened 


and did not believe | 


They looked upon him as | 


Chey had trusted Fry most implicitly, 
he 


would 


that a more nest man lived 


see that they would get the money which was 
Many had taken stock in the 


found to be a grand 


me who 
due from the original company 
new concern, which they have since 
swindle 

yme here several days ago, but he failed 


New York, and it is a very healthy 


Fry promised to cx 
todoso. He 


is now in 


for him to stay in 


place 

One of the leading workmen at the organ shop, under 
both companies, was E. A, Wood, who from the start had 
been foreman, and he was one who believed that Mr. Fry 
would make good all the claims which had been placed in 


his hands, and his confidence was shown by his purchase of 
But had 


He placed his case in the hands of 


several claims against the he found he 


mistake 


and the res 


company 
m ide 


Red 


a great 





ling & Sons ult has been another attachment 


| ago, that is still a first-class piano although rather out of 


‘N 


order. In finish and beauty of workmanship it is better 
than we expected from your catalogue. In tone it is simply 
superb—the equal of any grand we ever heard. After look- 


ing over the interior workmanship we would not consider 
your five years’ warrant at all necessary, as the writer did 
his boyish pounding on one of your instruments 35 years 


date to look at. 
More than pleased with our bargain, 
We remain yours very truly, 
T. B. TERRY AND FAMLIY. 


A New Y 
THe Emerson PIANO. COMPANY. 

EW YORK is to have another large piano 
wareroom within a few months, as the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston, sigried a’ lease last Thursday which 
secures for them the large premises at No, 92 Fifth-ave., be- 
tween Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, adjoining the Man- 
hattan Club. Alterations of the building will be begun at 
once, which will give the company a wareroom 25x85, 
with additional rooms, the whole to be fitted up and ar- 

ranged in the most elegant and attractive style. 

The Emerson Piano Company are now also in poss@8sion 
of their new warerooms at 174 Tremont-st., Boston. These 
are among the largest and handsomest piano rooms on’ Tre- 
mont-st., the thoroughfare on which nearly every piano 
room in Boston is now located. é 


ork Branch. 








of the Emerson Piano Company to open a branch establish- 
ment in this city, not only forthe reason that hundreds of 
dealers visit New York who never get to Boston and whose 
trade should be looked after here on the spot by a represent- 
ative of the company, but Chiefly because the new Emerson 
pianos should be pla¢ed on Sale here at retail and enter into 
active competition with New.York pianos in the very heart 
of the retail piano trade here. This step is conclusive evi- 
dence that the Emerson people are conscious of the real 
musical worth and merits of their instruments and are ready 
to\meet with them in friendly competition the line of pianos 
sold at retail in New York, and that signifies nearly every 
manufacture of pianos now made in this country. 

We know we are expressing the sentiment of the trade at 
large when we congratulate the Emerson Company on this 
new move, and express the hope that the new venture will 
prove as successful as those of the past have been. 

One thing is sure. The judgment of THE 
Courter on the new Emerson uprights is going to be verified 
right here in this town, for the musical people of New York 
will be surprised when they play upon and listen to these 
elegant pianos, 
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SS 


Style G Sterling Piano, 
ELOW will.be found the cut of the Style G 


piano of the Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn. This 


= 





is one of the handsomest pianos on the market to-day, and 
is the pride of the company. 
sive looking piano, and is made in fancy walnut, in mahog- 
The panels are either engraved on 


The instrument is a very mas- 


any and in rosewood, 





wood or, as represented in the cut, are made of electro copper 
in artistic designs. A piano manufacturing house can make 
a reputation on one style of piano if the instrument has the 
merits, and had the Sterling Company made this Style G 
only the reputation of the company.would have been assured, 
for this piano is a complete success, 








—Piano Makers’ Union No. 1, in inducing the non-union 
men at Wheelock & Co.’s to join the union, averted a strike 





For many years past it has been the ambition and purpose 


in that factory. 
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Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 
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By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 16465. 


Courts. 











oo MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO Co.. 


542 and 544 West 40th St., New York. 
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A Letter from a Dealer. 


Editors Musical Courier : 


AM a “hayseed,” as the common parlance 
goes, and I know very little about your great city and its 
ife, its methods of business, or, to be precise, I know very 


little about the piano trade nowadays. Twenty-five years 
ago and now are two mighty different things, and particularly 
in the piano trade, I have just returned home after a little 
excursion to Gotham, which broke me up, body and soul ; and 
yet I was not allured by any of the glittering dissipations of 
New York 


years, staid and conservative in my opinions and habits. 


I am a sober business man, well advanced in 
But 
my experiences were so strange, so novel, that | can’t refrain 
from writing to you about them, as I know they will be of in- 
terest to the trade who visit New York on business with the 
piano houses located there. 

When I arrived in the city I immediately went to a well- 
known hostelry, where I had been in the habit of stopping in 
years gone by, and then waited, as was formerly my wont, for 
visitors. I ought to explain that at one time when a dealer in 
pianos came to the metropolis he was waited on a few hours 
after his arrival by representatives of the firms he wished to 
purchase from, and some little attention was shown him, as 


befitted an important agent. Well, I sadly found out my mis- 


take, for I was paid no more attention than if I had come to 
peddle crocodiles, whereas my neighbors were fairly besieged 
with cards and visitors from business houses, 


I may bea little old fashioned, but the neglect irritated me ; 


so the idea struck me that I would pay a visit incog. to some 
of the piano houses of your city and see with my own eyes 
their methods of doing business. I am unknown to the trade 
personally, being of a retiring disposition, so everything was 
in my favor. Therefore, early on a bright fall morning I 
sallied forth and went to the principal avenue whereon are lo- 
cated most of the piano warerooms, I went into one hap- 
hazard, and if I had gone on a Sunday the gloom and quiet 


could not have been more marked, Amazed, I asked one of 
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the tuning?” About this time I saw a look of bored disgust 
settle down on the young man’s face, so I turned on my heel 
and walked trom the office into the warerooms. There a 
group of salesmen and tuners were discussing eagerly the 
chances of the Presidential candidates and making bets freely 
among each other on their favorites. ‘‘Ob, I say, Tom,” 
quoth one, ‘‘I just had a lovely cocktail over at " 
‘** Sh,” said another, ‘‘ here’san old hayseed after a melodeon. 
Across the street, my good man—across the street for melo- 
deons.” I answered gently, but firmly, that I wasn’t purchas- 
ing organs or melodeons, but just wished to glance over their 
piano stock. They all looked amused and didn’t budge an 
inch, They all dressed like bankers’ sons and smelt like 
‘* Well,” I said to myself, *‘ old man, you 
Managers who lie 





whiskey barrels. 
are finding things different, to be sure. 
abed until noon, and salesmen who act like sporting charac- 
ters !” 

Finding I was determined to stay, one young man had the 
politeness to offer me a seat, and was about beginning to 
pump me forthwith, when a stir took place and a stout, short- 
set individual, with a cross expression of countenance, came 
in and there was a general scatter. It was the manager. He 
looked neither to the right nor the left, but walked to his desk 
and began opening his mail, 

I went to him and stated my business—that I was desirous 
of securing the agency of his piano—but I was brutally inter- 
rupted with ‘‘ Excuse me, but we do not desire to make any 
agents without knowing them first. Besides, you want about 
one piano a month. I know you hayseeds! John, show this 
gentleman the way to Steenth-st., where he can purchase the 
kind of boxes he wants. Good day.” ‘‘Good day, to you,” 
said I; “but before I go I will leave my card,” and suiting 
the action to the word I did so, and walked out. But hearing 
a violent roaring, I looked backand saw the stout manager vio- 
lently gesticulating and red in the face—in fact, looking as if 
he had an apoplectic stroke ; but I wouldn’t return. I fled the 
premises, and that afternoon on my return to my hotel learnt 
that messenger boys, scouts, and even the great man himself, 
had been to see me. The secret of it was my name—a weil- 





the salesmen if the day was a holiday, and if not, why was 
business so dull, The young sprig of a fellow hardly took 
the trouble to raise his eves to me and remarked with a lan- 
guid, slightly contemptuous draw], ‘* Oh, my good fellow, you | 
have arrived in the middle of the night. Come in about an | 
hour or so and you will find things livelier.” The middle of 
the night was just ten minutes after to. ‘‘ Well,” I thought, 
times have indeed changed.” So I asked my languid | 
friend: ‘‘ Who is in charge here?” He informed me that the 
manager had not yet arrived. ‘' Manager!” Isaid. ‘* Man- | 
ger So they have managers nowadays. Pray, who does 


| We have managers whose only duties seem to be in snubbing 


known one, to make no bones about it, in the rural parts. 
‘* Well,” I said again, ‘‘there is a great change in trade. 


important customers. Let’s try again.” 

In the town where I am located we are at short intervals 
flooded with tracts, pamphlets containing short sermons, texts 
from Scripture but on the back of 
each is an advertisement of an organ and piano house, They 
read something like this: ‘‘ Young man, beware ere it is too 


and even 


illustrations, 


and pianos cheap on installments at the well-known temper- 
ance house of Worace Haters.” Or, again: ‘‘ Do you know 
you are going to the pit which is filled with brimstone and 
fire? Do you know, O sinner! that unless you buy our Style 
X, No. 3 cabinet Home organ, with stool and book and four 
years’ instruction, and a bible and one year's subscription to 
the ‘Mule in distress’ thrown in, 87 stops, price 23 dol- 
lars and 51 cents, that you are doomed to Sheol? Oh, think 
on it, sinner, think on it!” All such stuff as this was distrib- 
uted broadcast throughout the bucolic districts and pious 
farmers were often taken in by the religious swindlers, 

I entered their imposing establishment and was met by a 
nice, sleek, hypocritical looking young man, who immedi- 
ately asked me if my soul was all right, and, on receiving an 
affirmative answer, immediately proceeded to cram a “‘ sten- 
cil” piano on me willy nilly. Through your valuable sheet I 
had become acquainted with the character of a ‘* stencil ” 
piano, for when I was a young man a maker made his piano 
fairly, put his name on it and sold it ata fair profit. So I 
looked around me curiously at the upright boxes of wire, not 
even venturing to try one, but that my glib young man did, 
volubly explaining, as he tinkled out some trash on the vile 
sounding instrument, the immense superiority of the make, 
&e, 

I mildly ventured to ask him where the famous make of 
** Stencil & Co.” could be had. ‘I had read,” I remarked, 
innocently, ‘‘in THe MusicAL Courter about them, and—” 
Well, if you had only seen the savage look on that young 
man’s face at the mention of your paper. I, neverthe- 
less, undauntedly gave him my card and said as I made my 
exit: ‘‘ Yes, we know your ‘stencil fraud’ pianos and organs 
in our neighborhood ; but the folks have tumbled to the racket 
and your hypocritical, psalm singing advertisements won't go 
down any longer.” I then made my escape and drew a long 
breath of relief when i got outside from the odious atmos- 
phere of the stencil wareroom. It was now past midday and 
I felt I ought to eat my dinner, which I take at the old-fash- 
ioned time of noon, But I determined to visit one more 
wareroom before I went to my hotel, and in this one leave my 
card, as I meant serious business and didn’t care to run the 
risk of getting snubbed again. 

I went to the office of the firm, but was denied admission by 
a pleasant, scorbutic young man, who informed me in doubt- 
ful English that the manager was talking to a lady and was 
engaged. Would I wait? I waited about twenty minutes 
and then wandered listlessly into the wareroom and closely 
examined the fine stock of grand and uprights I saw before 


me. Finally, becoming impatient, I went back to the office 





late ; look not at the wine when it is red, but buy your organs 


and sent in my card. The clerk politely informed me that I 
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had just missed my man; he had been taken out to lunch by 
another lady who called about having her grand tuned. 
Evidently the manager was popular, but I determined to be 
surprised at nothing, and went back to my hotel, ate my 
dinner and returned once more to the charge. As I cgme up 
the steps of the office a whirlwind of fat, curly hair and ole- 
aginous amiability flashed by with a young lady. ‘‘ There’s 
my man,” I thought, and hurried in. ‘‘ Too late,” quoth the 
clerk. ‘*He had an important engagement with the young 
lady, who came all the way from Oshkosh to play him her new 
‘*A musical manager as well as a gallant one,” | 
I sat down and 


nocturne.” 
mused; but, unabashed by my failures, 
awaited with grim determination for that charming manager. 
He never came. I was taken around the building by the 
clerk, who knew nothing whatever about the piano business ; 
indeed, I found to my astonishment that nobody in the building 
but the tuners knew any particulars concerning the points of a 
good instrument, and that even the bookkeeper wasn’t posted 
about the firm's agents. I gave up about 7 o'clock and went 
home and went to bed early. 
containing profuse apologies from the manager, who invited 
me to lunch at noon that day, and then we would have a quiet 
Armed with this epistle, I went at noon to the 
Nota 


In the morning I got a note 


business talk. 
warerooms once more, and do you think he was there? 
bit of it. He had an appointment with a lady string quartet, 
who wished to get his opinion of a new composition of Bos- 
kowski’s, or some name of that sort. I was mad, downright 
mad ; but swallowed my wrath with my dinner, and came back 
afterward and found a note of apology from my slippery friend, 
telling me to wait in for him, that he had to take a distant 
relative of his cousin’s to lunch—a lady, too. By this time 
my curiosity got the better of me and I did wait, beguiling the 
tedium of the slow moving hours by talking shop with the 
salesmen and noting mentally the entire want of system, which 
manifested itself in the negligent way customers were treated 
and by the numerous lady visitors who chatted the afternoon 
away with the gentlemen employed in the establishment, to 
the total detriment of business. 

About 6:30 the manager came in, changed his hat, asked 
about me, rang for a coupé, and went to dine, and afterward 
to a concert with a pretty young singer. All this time I was 
sublimely unconscious of his presence, being engaged in a 
heated discussion with the aforesaid head clerk as to the merits 
of trade journals, and learned then, to my surprise, that they 
were worthless and laughed at by dealers, simply because trade 
editors knew nothing whatever about what they were writing. 
Your made the one exception, being 
looked on as knowing too much altogether for a trade paper. 
** Trade editors shouldn't have technical knowledge at all,”’ this 


paper, however, was 


youthful sage remarked, ‘‘ but should be good writers.” In 
the heat of Now, Mr. 
Editors, how long do you think I went to that wareroom? For 


discussion I missed the manager, 
nearly two weeks, eighty-six times in all, and do you think I 
caught my man? Not once, sir, not once. He was always 
vanishing in some dim perspective, with a lady talking busi- 
ness, | was always informed, and despite the engagements, 





the telegrams, the messages, the importunities on my part, all 


was ofno avail. I nevercaught him. Then I grew desperate. 


I wished to make some heavy purchases. I telegraphed to the 
I tried to waylay him. I sat on his 


head house. No use. 


No use. He was as elusive as a will o’ the 


wisp, and all the time the man was promising, promising me 


front door step. 


that he would meet me next day at a stated hour. But alas, | the piano trade couldn’t have the benefit of his experiences. 


for the good resolution! Some petticoat intervened and I 
never caughthim. 1 resolved to make one more effort, and 
hunting up acousin of mine I sent her into the office, with the 
hope he would come out to the door with her and I could nab 
him. He kept her three hours, talked her black in the face and 
took her to the theatre that night, but not to the one they 
originally expected to go, and my last chance fell through. 
My patience and purse becoming exhausted I fled the city, 
and now write to you, Mr. Editors, to know what can be 
done with sucha man. He literally drove me out of the city, 
wasting my time and money when I could have been at other 
warerooms and doing, possibly, some business, Of course 
you mustn’t think I labor under the delusion that all the 
warerooms in the city resemble these three I visited, but I just 
send the account of my experiences to you as a sample of what 
many a country dealer endures at the hands of the metropoli- 
tan piano men. I know I am getting old and crabbed, but I 
was accustomed to being treated differently a quarter of a 
Then stencil brands, brutal managers and giddy 
The head of a house was 


century ago. 
feminine charmers were unknown. 
a man of responsibility ; he knew and appreciated the gravity 
of his position, and he always had on hand at least one sales- 
man to whom he turned over the lady customers. I am com- 
ing again to town and hope J will have better luck. I have 
the honor to subscribe myself 
Your obedient servant, 
HARVEY HAYSEED. 








A Piano’s View of the Question. 
(Pp you ask me sincerely on the subject, and 

| not to merely poke fun at me,” said the Walnut Case 
Upright, now grown stouter with years of experience and 
that case I will 
Manufac- 


good treatment, to our action reporter, ‘‘in 
tell you the honest truth. No, emphatically no. 
turers and piano dealers take too little personal interest in 
the actions that go inside of their instruments, and in conse- 
quence complaints are made by our purchasers that we go to 
pieces quickly. Believe me,” the Walnut Case continued, 
earnestly, ‘‘when I assert that every cheap action that is 
made does more to lower the grade of the instrument it is 
used in than all the other bad material combined. You can 
put in your xylonite keys, your gold strings, your rotten-ripe 
lumber, your cheap varnish, poor felt, but when you put ina 
bad action, say like the ‘new, patent steeple, non-repeating 
action,’ you simply degrade us to the level of the stencil, and 
you know with what contempt we legitimate instruments re- 
gard our miserable, illegitimate brethren, the wretched stencil 
pianos, who are to a real piano what the ‘ Yahoos’ in ‘ Gul- 
liver's Travels’ were to Gulliver himself. No, no; cheap 
actions are a delusion and a snare. What’s that I hear you say 
about piano touch? Well, do you think you can get a good 
touch out of a poor action? Can you get blood from a stone? 
Oh!” he continued, dogmatically, ‘‘I wish I could only tell 
you people who write on action and touch, aye, who actually 
build the former and also play the piano, if I could only read 
you a lesson on the subject, I don’t think you would ever open 


your mouths again.” 

Our action reporter was interested, and begged the now 
angry Upright to go on, mollifying the instrument by telling 
him that he knew he could learn so much and that it was a pity 





The Upright unbent a little, for like all uprights he was sus- 
ceptible to a little flattery, and relishing coaxing he finally 
smoothed the frowns from his fallboard and continued un- 
varnishedly ; ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘if I could only tell all I know, 
all I have heard in the various salesrooms and factories I have 
been in. Look at me, you would never suspect me of being 
in sympathy with the stencil movement, and yet there are 
times I positively blush when I reflect on the cheap material of 
which I am composed, of the many shabby devices to save a 
pitiful penny by the men who made me. If I could tell all I 
know the trade would be somewhat surprised. There, for in- 
stance, is that sleepy, old gray square piano over there in the 
corner, Well, with all his airs, do you suppose he is a legiti- 
mate instrument? Not a bit of it; he is a stencil fraud, pure 
and simple, and Mildegeester, the famous ladies’ salesman, is 
his parent. Oh, I know them all,” the Upright continued, 
nodding his head viciously in the direction of the square that 
dosed away contentedly in the corner. ‘‘I know them all and 
they needn’t attempt to fool me. What I suffer alone from 
Strange fingers on my keyboard has been enough to drive me 
to a madhouse. People make bad jokes about the neigh- 
bors moving out when a bad pianist attempts to play, 
but they never consider what we suffer when some brute comes 
along and bangs us. Sometimes it is the customer, but 
oftener it is the salesman, or even the dealer. Mr. Reporter, 
please attend to what I say. More good pianos are ruined by 
bad thumping on them in the warerooms than outside of it. 
This sounds strong, does it not. Well, I won't retract a word. 
Look here ; I am a piano, a good one, I have a good action, 
but I am tortured daily by some callous young salesman, who 
places his paws rudely on my keys, and thus loses a customer 
in addition to wounding my feelings. A piano must not be 
struck, it must be coaxed ; the tone must be pressed out, not 
rudely pounded. Naturally, we resent harsh treatment, and 
give out a vile unmusical tone when we are badly treated. 
Talk about stencil instruments sounding badly ; why, I declare 
that I have heard a miserable ‘ Sick’ piano, the very pariah 
of pianos, sound half way decent, because a clever salesman 
touched it softly. Don’t use your wrist or arms, play with 
your fingers. But few artists can use arm and wrist action 
and still not break through the tone. Let the fingers fall of 
their own weight, and a full singing tone is the result. We 
are like women, we pianos ; we respond instantly to gentle 
treatment, but freeze up when a rough hand grasps us. 


‘* Now, I know what I am talking about and don’t you forget 
it. A good action is a good thing, a well regulated action is 
the next best thing, and a good touch is the third important 
necessity for the production of a good musical tone. 

‘** If you don’t know how to use the pedals let them alone, 
they only blur our tone and do much damage. 

‘* Now, if you want to learn something come to me and don’t 
go to trade papers whose editors are everything but musicians 
and whose technical knowledge of a piano goes as far as vague 
and windy articles on the ‘‘ Outlook of the Trade,” and who 
write about the inside of us with about as much sense as the 
dog editor does about occultism. You will excuse me now, I 
am hoarse from talking so much and as I have to be played on 
to-night at a meeting of the Sore Eyes Club by a gory Ameri- 
can pianist I will be off until another time. Good night.” 

Our action reporter sat down and pondered deeply over 
what he had heard. 





THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 


14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Wricut, Boxen, 460 Las. 


Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


(cleste, 


THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 








Width, 28 in. 


0. 
Height, 75 in. 
Weicut, Boxen, $95 Las. 


Length, 45 in. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 


in all, 
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STYLE 2900. 
Length, 441n. Height, 67 in. Width, 23 in, 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


e@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THE AOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and (3th Sts. New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” @& iE Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

















Pianos is recognized and acknowl- OS: 
edged by the highest musical authori- Nm = rg hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as 6) , Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CoO., iaessteotsanaiel 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“net, NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO: 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
KRAKAUER BROS. 
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Uprights in Latesi Styles and Beautiful Designs. | J y Vi Colb\ |40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 





FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. Rep 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, III. Estey’ Grgan’ Go. 
RATTLEBORO V 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. Sent FREE 


THE STHRLILING CO. 











Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos D EG K E R & SO N a Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 3 ° ° because they are matchless 
honest, first-class instruments rand. Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “T,EZAD THEM ALL.” Pianos. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YVT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


re J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, Gl 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


ows OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! cm. 73,000 
PIANOS S| 415, 417, 419, 431, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. $ “ow im ues. 
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How Creditors Fare in This State. 
A= the Bankruptcy law was repealed, fail- 


ng debtors could, under the law of the State of New 


Vork. make preferences in general assignments to the full ex- 


tent of their assets. As a consequence, there were very 


few assignments made which did not contain preferences that 
and general creditors, as a 
These preferences were 


eovered all the debtor's property ; 
ule, received no dividends whatever. 
argely given to relatives and friends for alleged borrowed 
money, and the merchandise creditor would invariably be told 
by the debtor that the ‘' confidentials" had to be taken care of. 
After awhile the merchants began to attack such assignments, 
and many were set aside for fraud in the disposition of prop- 
the ground 


’ 


erty immediately prior to the assignment, or on 
that all or some of the preferences were bogus or fraudulent. 
[Then there occurred a change in the manner of failing and 
jebtors resorted to confessions of judgment, which were inva- 
riably given for alleged borrowed money advanced by wives, 
brothers, fathers and even sometimes by mothers-in-law. 
Under confessions of judgment the sheriff would take pos- 
ession of the stock of goods, and the only ready remedy 
for the merchandise creditors to pursue was replevin. But 
herein the creditors often showed as much dishonesty as the 
Jebtors, by claiming, under their writs of replevin, goods 
never sold by them and which they had no mora) right to 
take These replevin proceedings often depleted the stock in 
the sheriff's hands to such an extent that very little was left 
apply on the confessions of judgment, and again the debtor 
ind his “ confidentials”” were foiled. But the system of giv- 
ng preferences worked so much harm to the honest creditor 
class that last year the Legislature passed a law allowing 
preferences in general assignments only to the extent of one- 
third of the actual assets, and since then it has been a serious 
stion whether confessions of judgment or any other mode 
preference beyond the statutory limit can be valid. For 


que 


among the wholesale woolen merchants in the dry goods dis- \ 


trict disclosed the astonishing fact that they have not averaged 
a dividend of t5 cents on the dollar out of their bad debts for 
the last ten years; and they all complain that the Jaws and 
present decisions of the courts of this State favored the failing 
debtor, and that radical changes should at once be made. 

A lawyer who for the last ten years has made a specialty of 
commercial failures, when questioned as to what changes 
ought to be made in the law in order that the creditor class 
should not suffer, suggested that the insolvency laws now 
existing in the New England States, which effectually prevent 
preferences and fraudulent disposition of assets, should be 
adopted here ; that the books of the debtor should at once, 
upon the failure, be deposited with an officer appointed by the 
court, and if the books did not honestly account for all the 
assets the debtor should be deemed guilty of fraud, and im- 
prisonment the same as for a misdemeanor should follow ;. 
that all modes of preference, either by confession, bill of sale, 
mortgage or assignment should be abolished. and a creditor 
be at liberty, without first procuring a judgment, to bring an 
action to set aside and examine into all of the debtor's trans- 
fers made within one year of the failure ; and, generally, that 
our criminal laws should be amended so that commercial fraud 











the person and the public welfare. Imprisonment in Sing 











Sing of one fraudulent debtor would do more to check dis- 
honest failures than all the civil remedies now on the statute 


books. 
To illustrate the facility with which frauds of this class are 





committed, a single instance will suffice. A creditor, finding 
his debtor in this city backward in his payments, called upon 
him, and was promised a settlement on the following day. 
He called the next day and found that during the night the 
debtor's place of business had been destroyed by fire. Being 
assured by the debtor that there was sufficient insurance to 
pay all debts, the creditor, who was a director in several in- 


this reason the failures that have taken place since the enact- surance companies, brought about an immediate settlement of 


ment of the anti-preference law have been characterized by } the loss, and, upon learning that the fire insurance companies 


the grossest fraud, and the rule is that when a failure is pub- 
cly announced the stock of goods has disappeared, and to- 
lay it is a common occurrence for debtors to owe upward of 
$ oo for merchandise bought within four months of the 
me of failure and yet to not have on hand $2,000 of mer- 
handise A 
wo owing $40,000 to different merchants, and yet not a single 


clothing dealer failed on Broadway a month 


ollar's worth of goods was found on hand. This fraud was 
so palpable that the debtor fled to Canada to avoid criminal 
warrants for his arrest 


\ recent canvass, by a commercial agency, we believe, 


| lated him upon being able to reopen his business. 


had paid the debtor, called upon him once more and congratu- 
Inci- 
| dentally the creditor asked for payment of his claim, and was 
stunned by the debtor telling him that he could not pay, and 
that *‘ the money from that insurance belonged to his wife by 
her first husband.” The enraged creditor then called the 
| debtor all the bad names he could command, and the debtor, 
apparently unconcerned, replied that he hoped that after the 
| business had been run in his wife's name for a few years he 
| could make a settlement for 25 cents on the dollar, and that 


| the creditor might then hear from him. 
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of all kinds could be dealt with as severely as crimes against | 








Transposing Device for Pianos. 





PATENTED BY SHOHE TANAKA, AWAJI, JAPAN (AT PRESEN 


RESIDINGIN BERLIN). 




















HE device is attached to an upright piano in 
the space above the keyboard, penetrating the front 
casing of the instrument. The spindle Q, in connection with 
the spring ”, guided by the finger z, sets in motion the wheel- 
work 4g f. The keyboard works in a slot or in grooves, and 
is adjusted for transpositions by means of this movement. The 
finger discloses the extent of the keyboard movement. The 
butt x, in connection with the spindle Q, lifts the action of the 
piano from the keys, and thus permits the movement neces- 
sary for transposing. 
The device is very ingenious and can be attached to large 


For Sale. 
IANO and organ business and stock for sale 
at a bargain, with lease of store and good will of busi- 
ness. On account of impaired health am obliged to give up 
business. This is a fine opportunity and to a responsible 
party will sell at a bargain and upon easy terms, 
R. W. GALE. 
No. 7 North Charles-st., Baltimore, Md. 





ALFRED DOLGE, 
PIANOFORTE MATERIALS: 
Tuners Supplies a Specialty. 


122 BAST 13TH STREET, 


NEV: XY ORK, 


a= SHND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Astin and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Pifth Ave., cor. of U7. Sissteenth St, 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW +: YORK. + 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St.; Cae 
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ee" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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: | A SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
171 Broadway. 
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GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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SO, Ellen 
210 State Stree 





Brapsury Music Hat, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 


known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrencr, 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 





83 Warren Street, New2York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 


CHICAGO, 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iti. 





THR WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


146 FIFTH AVENUE. 





WAREROOMS: 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
pn 1885. 


~ SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YoRK. 


This beildiog ts owees and wen quiteindy 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGWN +«# MUSIO, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Roblfing.”’ 


§—y™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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A Clear Title. 


66) © you ever send instruments out on trial?” 

D asked a colored minister the other day. ‘* No, sir, I 
lo not; it don’t pay. And would you want to buy an in- 
strument that has been out on trial in another person’s house?” 

No, sir, Ido not.” ** I would have to deceive you, because 
you would not buy an instrument if I told you it bad been out 
ilready. But why do you ask?” ‘* Well, there is a member 
{ my church who has two organs in her house. 
would have to move and leave the 
** Well, is an or- 
gan drummer in town who puts an organ, stool and music 

ok in his wagon, He drives to the fort, out on the com- 
mon, Frogtown and other places where colored people live. 
Stopping before a house, he opens the organ and plays a tune 
He draws acrowd. Then he finds out who 
might want He takes it out of the wagon and 
leaves it in the house on trial or for a small sum of money 
down as He repeats that business all over 
town. My church member has such an organ. Bye and bye 
1 drummer from another house comes along and sees the organ. 
Did * he asked She told him 
*How much does it cost?’ 
replied. ‘Whew! Ninety dollars! 
hollow with my $75 organ.’ Off he goes 
and brings an ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘try 
nd if it don't knock the stuffing right out of this 


If you were 
put one of yours in she 


‘* How did she get two?” there 


rgans 


or tw always 


an organ, 


first payment, 


you buy this instrument ? 
yet, 
Ninety dollars 


I can beat that all 


not but expected to do so. 


she 
organ to her house 


this beauty a 


box I will give you my organ for nothing. I leave it, to give 
you plenty time to compare them, My organ has ‘gold 
tongues," the other has them made of brass. Mine has four sets 
f reeds, the other has only two, Just listen to this ‘‘ angelic 
harp" stop! This is our special patent.’ I called on her,” 
says the minister, ‘‘ after all this happened and told her not to 


y things that were promiscuously left free around the houses. 
to call at the store and select it her- 
self. So she gave the first man who played in the wagon the 
notice that his title to 


If she wanted an organ, 


tune ‘When | can read my title clear’ 


her money was rather clouded and he'd better move the organ. 


Che other drummer wanted to know if his competitor had 
removed his instrument because ‘I want ‘‘the last chance.”’ 
So the other day the last organ went out and she will come 
here and look at your instruments, If she does, sell her one; 

he is an honest woman and good pay.” 

All right, tell her to come and look at them, but remind 
her that I do not send out instruments on trial. My verbal 

r written guarantee must be sufficient. I could tell you the 


umes of many purchasers whose door bells were nearly worn 


out t ‘solicitors,’ and in one case a lady had a 


y different 





piano drummer in her parlor while another waited outside to 
repeat the dose. She became disgusted with the whole busi- 

ness, selected a Steinway piano and had peace thereafter.” 

P. S.—The colored woman bought the organ. 
ScHREINER'S Music House, 
Savannah, Ga, 
Rost’s New Directory. 

HE music trade is to have a new and valua- 
ble directory of the whole retail and jobbing piano and 
organ and music business in the United States and Canada, 
which will be issued from the press of H. A. Rost, No. 14 
Frankfort-st., in about one month. The names and addresses 
have been collected from all available sources, and comprise 
an immense number of firms in every State and Territory, and 
include all the dealers. It is a list compiled right up to date, 
and is the most valuable kind of business compendium for 
every firm that wants to reach these thousands of dealers and 





individuals, 

A list of prominent pianists and organists is also included 
in the book. 

Orders should be sent in at once, for first come will be first 
served, and those who get the book first will be the first to 
have a chance to use it to mail their cards, circulars, cata- 
logues, &c,, to the thousands of addresses in this book. 

The Directory will be mailed free upon receipt of price, 
which is $5. H.A. Rost, 14 Frankfort-st., New York. 








Electro Magnetic Mechanism. 
{From the Zeitschrift ftir Instrumentenbau. | 
R. RICHARD EISENMANN, who has for 
several years devoted himself to physical researches 
under Helmholz, has taken out at Berlin a patent for an elec- 
tro magnetic apparatus to be applied to pianos to prolong sep- 
arate tones and to imitate the sound of other instruments. 

The invention of Dr. Eisenmann, which has been simplified 
and improved, is likely to attract general attention. The idea 
of inventing a keyboard instrument in which each tone can be 
prolonged at pleasure, with crescendo or descrescendo effects 
produced by more or less pressure, is not new. Chladni in 
1800 had made experiments on an entirely different principle, 
without electricity, which led to the construction of his clavi- 
cylinder, an instrument consisting chiefly of a keyboard and a 
glass cylinder. With this the tone could be increased from 
pianissimo to fortissimo and kept at any required strength, 
The piano, like all instruments of percussion, has not this 
property, so that slurred or syncopated notes and long pauses, 
where the tones have increase in strength or retain the same 





strength, cannot be played, Dr. Eisenmann’s invention satis- 
factorily solves this difficulty. 

To keep the tone at its original strength or to let it swell a 
movement of the strings by electro magnets, with intermittent 
currents, is adopted. At the instant when a pedal and a note 
are touched a current flows through the appropriate electro 
magnets, but this current is interrupted, so that it attracts and 
lets go the string as often as the string itself vibrates. A on 
the staff vibrates 435 times in a second; an octave higher, 870 
times ; two octaves higher, 1,740 times ; that is, for this high 
A the current must be broken 1,740 times. The inventor 
originally employed tuning forks to break the current, but has 
now introduced a very simple, ingenious device. The special 
pedal, which is in connection with the common pedal, is con- 
nected with the battery and the electro magnets. The electro 
magnets are brought up to a ledge above the strings. This 
ledge, with the electro magnets, is movable, and the tone color 
changes according to the point where the attraction of the 
electro magnets takes place. If this is at the middle of the 
string the tone color of the 'cellos and flutes results, and the 
further this point recedes from the middle the tone color of the 
piano is obtained. 

This electro magnetic apparatus can be applied to all pianos. 
All that is required is the electro magnets, a battery of four or 
five elements, a peda] and the arrangements for breaking the 
current. Even when the apparatus is attached to a piano the 
instrument can be played as usual without the electric appa- 
ratus being set inaction. If a tone has to swell from pianis- 
simo to fortissimo, or be produced with unaltered strength, 
the key and the new pedal have to be pressed. By the lighter 
or heavier pressure on the latter the strength of the tone is de- 
termined according to the conception of the player. Elec- 
tricity seems to have overcome all the difficulties that beset 
Chladni. 


—The Providence (R. I.) ‘‘ Dispatch” contains the follow- 


ing : 

Herbert L. Eddy is doing an immense trade in musical instruments. 
Few are probably aware of the importance of purchasing from those 
that are qualified to judge of the merits of the instruments 
they sell. Three large rooms on the second floor of the Hoppin 
Homestead Building are devoted exclusively to upright and square pianos 
from such well-known houses as Wheelock, Behr Brothers and Mason & 
Hamlin, and various other popular makers, while the organ department, 
which is located on the third floor, contains a magnificent variety of the 
world renowned Mason & Hamlin, Packard Orchestral, Loring & Blake 
and other noted makers. 


ANTED—In a large city in the East, a retail salesman. 

None but salesmen of experience need apply. Send 

record with application to ‘‘P. C, P.,” care of THE MUSICAL 
Courikr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


true 








E. G HARRINGTON & CO. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


last. 


hasty 





in a guiet and unostenta- 
avor of many deal- 
who find it a most reliable in- 
trument in all respects. They can warrant it safely to 
tion. It is thoroughly constructed, the 
and the tone is sympathetic and at the 


has 
ivanced itself in the 


I'he Harrington Piano 
ti in TnaANnne? “ 
all over the country, 
ive good satisfac 


scale is excellent 


M. 
De Volney he rett, Esq. 
Dear Srr-I cannot fhelp writing you about the Harrington Piano you shipped us in November 
Mrs, Adams has just returned from a visit in Oshkosh, Hartford and other 
places, and saw and played on many different makes, but says she found nothing to equal] our 
Style 10 Harrington, and all who have seen it admire it much. 


It is a daisy. 


E. G, Harrington & Co, 
Gx TLEMEN—It has been two years that I have been in the music trade in Houston, and with a 
natural desire to secure myself the agency for a piano that would be 
and also be up to the standard in all points of merit req 
steps to accomplish my purpose, only benefiting by my apenas: through many years of 
f k ition as clerk 


familiarity with the 
yo, No. 


in the largest music store South with 
Street, New Orleans, in 1854, and later i the same firm in their branch house, No. 40 ben »hine 
and in the same business ever since almost without an interruption can be ad- 
Thus guided I met the Harrington Piano, and upon a careful examination 
The next was an introduction to your 
house. From the number of my orders for the Harrington you must be aware, no doubt, that your 
Piano is not idle, but fast making friends with the Southern people here, 

have sold each and every one has { 

monials from actual purchasers o' 

remarkably well, and 

wards to the large Cabinet Grand, Style 11, which is one of me most 
instruments that money can command, 
ordered as soon as possible, 


Street, Mobile, 
mitted as an experience, 
realized that I had found the piano 





& Sr. P. R. R., Conpuctors’ Room, Fon pv Lac, 


Yours truly, H, E, 


Houston, Tex., September 12, 1888. 


New York: 


yest makers of the county. I say many years, if tak ing ap 


». P, Werline, then successor to 
Ala., 


was looking for. 


iven Tne satisfaction. 
the 

for tone and touch are not to be surpassed, 
We expect a lively trade this 


JOHN | 


Yours truly, 


Wis., September 19, 1888. 


ADAMB, Conductor. 


well adapted for the climate 
uired by a music loving people, 


Of the large numbers I 
can exhibit the most flattering testi- 
Jarrington Pianos. They suit the climate, stand in tune 
I keep in stock from Style 7 up- 
= and_ beautiful 

fal Please ship pianos 
HERRLE, 105 and 107 Main Street. 


I took no 


5 Camp 


¥ 





208 Strate St., CHICAGO, =. October 1, 1888, 


. ‘ tin powe r al e recommend it heartily.—New Terre Haute, Ind., September 7, 1888. E. G. Harrington & Co., New York 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York: GENTLEMEN—I have sold the n Pianos duri 
Gen TLEMEN—I made an exhibit at our fair here last week, among others taking mahogany | the past eight (8) years and have found and anes | 
Davenport, Ia., September 4, 1888, Style 8, Upright, my competitors having and the-—. We did not enter for a premium, as that them to be a * durable instrument. have 
Harrington & Co., New York pest is a farce at any time, but one point I did make—all pronounced the Harrington Piano as the | yeyer been led u ona to take back a SINGLE one for 
GENTLEMEN—Pianos Nos, 5,697 and 5,721 at hand, and est toned instrument in the building, clear and distinct ; every note could be heard over the large | any fault of the Piano, which of itself is the best 
I find them very fine instroments, first-class in every structure. When the others played it sounded as though they were playing with a buff stop onthe | pe¢ommend I can give them 
pect. We have several of your Pianos in our renting | instrument. Well, I simply waked them up with your instrument. Yours truly, H. BRANCH. 


wed of you eight years ago that have been 
constantly during that time and have 
itisfaction to myself and patrons. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN HOYT. 


tock purel 
rented almost 


en the utmost 


anp Western Rariway Co., } tone as well. 


Gia,, July 18, 1888, 5 
ira, 


FLORIDA 
SAVANNAH 
Vv D a Bros Savannah, 
GENTLEMEN In reply to your inquiry as to how I am 
pleased with the Harrington Piano purchased of you last 
December, | can cheerfally say that it has given perfect 
it sfacti on and comes up to all the representations E. ( 
ule by you at the time of purchase, It ~ been pro- 
inced by skilled musicians an unusually sweet toned 
ent sou, an trt 
 KINGSBERRY, 


Maden General Counsel. 


SAVANNAH 


etrun 


Dear Evererr—I wish you would send along some of those walnut Style 11. 
ties ; and in fact, your various other styles are decidedly 


Style 10 from us some years ago, and 
as his praise of it is unstinted. 


Yours very truly, 


182 Post Street, SAN Francrsco, Cal. 


Our superintendent of public instruction, Mr. [ra G. Hoitt, purchased a 
Yours ver 


A. L. 


Corry Music Store, -. Sours CENTRE STREET, Corry, Pa., September 17, 1888, 
Harrington & Co., New York 
GenTL EKMEN—We 
fair in this city which end 
besides, it caused great excitement among the musical people. 
confident that the demand for the Harrington will increase. 


September 14, and it took first premium with many 


Yours respectfully, 





L. KUSSENER. 


September 13, 1888. | 
They are beau- 
densing not alone in pppesrapee, but in 
his admiration for it has kept pace with the years evidently, 


BANCROFT & CO., W. C. Hamriron, Manager. 


eset soar ) ‘Btyle 10 Mahogany Case Upright Piano on exhibition at the 
com petitors ; 
We are delighted with it and feel 


L, E. SOUTHWICK, Proprietor. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING Commas. | 
| SAVANNAH, Ga., September 1 
Messrs. Davis Bros., Savannah, Ga,: 
GENTLEMEN — After using one of your Merrington 
| Upright Pianos for several I 
saying that it has given _ — ‘satisfaction in - Ae 


respect. Yours ver; 
T. Me C TUANINGHAM, Cashier. 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 4, 1888. 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—We are very much pleased with the 
| Piano we bought of you, and all who have heard it 
| admire it much, Yours very truly, 

RED HUTTON, 


Harrington 





Nos. 828 and 8830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE! SOLICITED. 
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WESSELL,NicKEL & Gross EMERSON 


— a OF — 


RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Oil ‘More than 45, 000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
» 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH A AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK +— 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G, W. SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Wareroom, No. !74 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Rte. 
Jee TR) 0 Sates eines, wave vom. 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








FAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, - 








—~> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


VOSS & SON S, 
Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO/S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Staie 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streeis, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty b and upon their excellence aione 
have attaine: 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as Mee see in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Futty Wanaanrsp ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3.POND =" 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
D> —_‘Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


———-MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST 13th STREET. 





te ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
§@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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ic Mm MARTIN GUITARS mou aii 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 














For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 





Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1685. 


KURTZMAN KGSACGH 2am snoraaas aco 


PIANOS. emus acto | GRAND AND UPRIGHT PLANOS 
Grand, Square and Upright. +PIANOS.> 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Received Highest Award at the United Stater 
Centennial Exh,bition, 1876. 


Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
C kK URTZMAN & cd And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
s 5 struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y cars 
| 










—#* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 
The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 


Touch Regulator, and 
and saves wear of the Piano. 
§™ lllustrated Catalogue furnished on application 


MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 4 EI rig at ete w * WAREROOMS: t 2 ES ee, oe = 
arerooms. rm = <ja€ ” hiladelphia. 
Gametime aamemmmeennes ) Se se fe) FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | wactory, trom 233 to 245 E. 234 8t., New York. NEW YORK. 


PIA NOMELLER PIANO, BAUS & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO co, | INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 
5583 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


rie THE A.B CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 














ls the Triumph of the Age! 
A MODEL OF PERFECTION! BRIDGEPORT CONN 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! | oath. . 


Its leading characteristics are | New York Warerooms; 17 E, 14th St. 


ist. A Full, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. | 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, } Ww H BUSH CO 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. . . & ey 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest + 















MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 








Material and of the most Thorough P | I M we ¥ ry 
Workmanship. oe Y cutie mr — 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever | I r A Ta : Pianos #Organs, 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we K f 
inhesitatingly place them before the world. lis . 
A s m “ JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
e@™ SEND FOR CATALOGUE u =» SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ee ; ; | IN R ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
} FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
| © » Ss 


DURABILITY. 


ee AMERICAN ORGAN | 
AND PIANO CO., | FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, | samme Wanren CHICAGO ILL. 


BRANCH HOusEs: § “8nsas City,Mo F. CONNOR, 


( London, Eng. 


CN. STIMPSON, JF LAN OS. 


MANUFACTURER OF Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


Carved« Biano« Legs, NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 


; For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEBTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 











arge variety of New Designs for Upright and aan reas 
Onat res N. B.—P hipped before being tb hi ——ll ‘ om CE 
b .—Pianos not shipped before being tborou, . =! y a 
Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned saetmenians et : "I We ‘ SEND FOR CATALOG 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 00., A. NILSON & CO.,, 
IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS.|\Square and Upright Pianos. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Ess EX, CONN. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |ronr wari onaas co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~wse ET HAS NO SUPERIOR! «~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
EGS. cape. and Hoveaiber, aigtuns ont Uecaiia kee ont noel aan 
action fsame, cast in one poe, a May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pr P judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 228, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST Planes MANUFACTURED, 


sasy orann. | GEO, STECK & CO, | ore eas: 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THN SMALLEST oRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT Fiano mADE 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic Armed nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


ace —— Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Taxoine & Som WEAN G HENNING, lly THE “WILLEN” ORGAN 


$28. 900 Bast 203 ., Bow Text. ° Is the Best and Most Salubie 
Sein ep Ree Laue Piano Manufacturers. o Ley Siediaihna ties 









































GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, NY., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


yes 3 St. George's Ch. the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the| § AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


43 St. Paul's E. age; any radical chan 

c $ wes in the climate, heat or ‘ 4 

Ch Beit. mm ~ Fes. dempness fewcnnss affect the Stuendtione in tune of our a A RESENTED. Semmes &c., FREE. 

1 "tis sleet terian, | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 

Philad ltbia 8; Trinity oe that ours will excel any other. 

Ne a ‘ian Christ 
cw cans ; 

bureb R.C. Cathed AUBURN, oN. Yr. 


STULTZ & BA U t R. x egaNee: i MANUFACTURERS OF 
_ MANUFACTURERS OF — a of UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


1 = Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square i} and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 











- j an | | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
} oH } } Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
= | E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 

7 = 


| San Francisco, and many others. 


He ‘ WINEELMANK DYER & HUGHES, O p E RA The Best Piano in the Market. 
*PIANOS,© ges) PEE & SON, atanstacrsor 


tlie nt 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, ie Responsible Dealers. 
re roe FOXCROFT, ME. 


Uprights amd Grands. Peer d esx iu ose 


Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 











a i HR Just Out. 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- | ys SF 1k. Where we are not repre 


TION. CHEAP PRICES AND sented, should be pleased tc 
- . i. open correspondence in re- 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. wy eels gard to the Agency. 


Wew Burdett Organ List. 
BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
STRAUS BRO. vmnctane moor wi uno wscty; pene ws mya 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
Grand, Square and Upright room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 


Banners for Musical Societies. 
R T | 0 N S, FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


Es. <sre ELAR RINGIZTONRnN <x Cco., MANUFACTURERS OF er 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction 


Finish, as woll as tn Volume, Purity and Swovines of Tene. Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


w. 











Ne. 15 Lower peepee Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St, Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street. New York City. 


) 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 

















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED, 
ee - = te 











5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


C. ©. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ae He the 








| NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 

















FARRAND & VOTEY @ AGE 


BROTHERS’ 
ORGAN 60, | pra nos 
DETROIT, 


MICH. | OnASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
C. S. STONE, 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
of First-Class 


UPRIGHT ae SQUARE 
Piano Cases 





| 
| 





| Catalogu es and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


A pplication. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 6, 67, 00,71 FRONT ST, 
« | OF FICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST, 
RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 


OF CINCINNATI, 
| JOHN ow EN BACHE, MANAGER, 


Ro aa 3 Telephone Ruild 
No. 18 Co rtlandt Stre NEW YORK 


The Union Cestral commenced business in 1867+ it 
pays s the la argest dividends of jeny i. ite bey my toh in th is 
countr Endowment In 
Specialty ; realizes the highes t “rate of inter est “and 

has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
I at et from. fou ur and. a halt to five. per cent. com- 
surance ture is only 





ERVING, MASS. 


ide: nta y oF aahetnel. 


‘BEHNIN 


——— Upright and Grand wane 








a wesr thst. , 


NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BENING & SOW. 












ISAAG 1 COLE & SON, on DARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VYVENESRE, 










And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
440 and 437 Bast Bighth St, Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATHS 


\PrawO HA: 





Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 


ALBANY, N. 














manently located in their new by <4 are prepared 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


ARDWARE, 
JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
> BENT PIANOS UPRIGHT AND SQUARE, 
STARR PIANO, 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth yee and 500 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCK WooD PRESS, 126 ‘and 128 Duane | ‘Street, Cor. Church, . Mew , York. 
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